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Wifesaver: Acrilan® 

makes it easy sailing in Seven Seas® 

new rich-touch flannels 

. . . they’re automatic wash & wear! 


1 . You’ll play it smart in these luxury-soft sturdy flannel 
slacks. 2. Very smart, she’ll agree ... for they keep a sharp 
crease, shed wrinkles fast . . . and best of alt, machine-wash 


3. and machine-dry,* too. Thanks to their high content 
(70%) of Acrilan, the acrylic fiber byChemstrand...4. they're 
all set to wear again with little if any ironing! In fall shades 
of brown and grey, superbly tailored by Seven Seas. 


ACRILAN 


Dress Rigtit— you can't afford not to! 


AT FINE STORES EVERYWHERE 

FABRIC; Acrilan. 30?i rayon "Dunk an' Don" by Lablex, 

Ntiw Fall shades of greys, browns and blues — st'ibesainl solids — pleated 
and Ivy styles. Sizes 26-44 rog,, shorts, longs, about $9.95. 
•Machine-wash at wa'm-waier setting through spin cycle. Dry in prehe.iled 
dryer at low fI40®-:60®F.; temperature. 

No dryer? Slop machine before spin cycle, let slacks drip dry. 




f. CUL.MSTK ANI) ctmrtm.xTioN, sso Fiiik 


CHYUIC flBEK — D,.i, 


. ClltM>'IUAMi« NVI.IIN — l'.-„Hi...lii. Fla. 




Keep your hair neat without g rease 

. . . and prevent dryness, too! 


Skin diver Ross Doe has a hair problem 
even tougher than yours. Salt water, sun 
and wind dry out his hair. That’s why he uses 
Vitalis®. It prevents dryness, keei>9 hair neat 
with greaseless V-7'o. Vitalis has a special non- 
drying alcohol formula that fights embarrassing 
dandruff, gives wonderful protection against dry 
hair and scalp. Try Vilalis and see! 



White glove test proves difference: Vitalis has 
V-7. the greaseless groomm? discovery, it won't 
rub off even on e clean white glove . . . doesn’t 
stain the way ordinary cream and oil hair tonics do. 
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MEMO from the publisher 



Nothing makes a woman 
more feminine to a man 


r ONGER AGO than I care to admit, 
j when I was a young advertising 
salesman in Philadelphia, I particu- 
larly remember one damp Saturday 
afternoon. I was short of funds, so 
that a trip ov'er to see my folks in 
New York was out of the question: 
but as 1 walked dispiritedly up the 
street to my boarding- 
hou.se, which was not 
very far from Franklin 
Field, T was accosted 
by a ticket speculator 
who had a pair for the 
Illinois-Penn game. 

Because it had rained 
almost steadily for two 
days previously and his 
business had not been 
too good, he let me 
have one of the pair, 
and it was right on the 
50-yard line. From there I saw one of 
the greatest football games of my life, 
a game which many critics say was 
Rod Grange's finest performance, not 
excepting his amazing display against 
Michigan in 1924. 

Penn’s supporters had hoped that 
the mud would nullify Grange’s 
vaunted speed enough to allow their 
heavier— and heavily-favored— team 
to win with its slogging line attack 
and iron defense. However, Grange, 
as has been well told in the record 
books, skipped and danced and float- 
ed through the mire and the puddles, 
ran for three touchdowns and set up 
a fourth— and you have my word for 
it that on a field where you could 
hardly tell the Red and Blue players 
from the Orange and Blue, the jersey 


with the famous '‘77” on the back 
looked for most of the game as though 
it had just come from the laundry. 

Grange, of cour.se, was All-America 
all three years he played varsity 
football and was largely responsi- 
ble, in the flamboyant ’20s, for the 
huge crowds, the enormous stadiums, 
the colorful, open-field 
style of play that has 
made the game the 
wonderful fall specta- 
cle that it is today. 

In football until 
1938, when he conclud- 
ed his active career as 
a coach for the Chicago 
Bears, Grange, as a tel- 
ecaster and commen- 
tator on two major 
networks, is now even 
more widely seen and 
heard by football fans than in his 
playing days. 

I take special pleasure, then, in an- 
nouncing that Red Grange is Sl’OitTS 
Illustratbd’s selection to succeed 
the late Herman Hickman a.s our 
college football prognosticator, be- 
ginning with our special football is- 
sue of September 22. 

Grange once told a sportswriter that 
the secret of his split-second timing, 
as far as he could explain it, was to 
move whenever he saw light ahead. 
1 know that with his superb knowl- 
edge of the game and its ins-and-outs, 
the coaches, the plays and the play- 
ers, he will enable all of Sports Illus- 
trated’s readers to see lots of light 
ahead, in what looks like an exciting 
football year. 



SI'S RED GRANGE 
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Cover: Pine Valley ► 
TliP vista of pastoral boauty 
grpeling this foursomp bplies 
thp nerve-racking ehallengp of 
Pine Valley's 14th hole, a one- 
sholter over water. For more 
color pictures of the famous 
golf cour.se, turn to page 10. 

f’holojrapk (ly Richard Meek 


Next week 


► The most exciting ringside 
pictures of the Patterson- 
Harris title Tight --and Mar- 
tin Kane's full report of what 
happened, both in.side the 
ring and behind the scenes. 


^ As the new- -and perhaps 
greatest — hunting year be- 
gins. Shokt.sIi.i.urtkated pre- 
sents a North American guide 
to open sesaon.s; plus, in col- 
or, an Alaskan game hunt. 


► Ran Francisco's Olympic 
Club, site of the U.S. Ama- 
teur, has its own flavor and 
lore. Richard Pollard writes 
of these — and of the return 
of California's Harvie Ward. 


► Celebrated News Analyst 
H. V. Kaltenborn. 80, and his 
wife O.K,, now 69, look back 
on a lifetime of tennis. Mixed 
double.s is their game, and 
they are still going strong. 


Aeknon'ledgmettle on page fO 
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lenges, in color by Richard Meek 


26 Red Sanders: Football Wizard 

James Murray icriles « moving and searching essay 
about a coach— and « man 


32 A Free Ride for Big Red 

The frightening story of Jimmy Phillips and his 
experience in big-time football 


42 Thrills Galore and a Gold Cup 

Charles Goren reports o»i the triumphs— one of them 
fits ou-n— o/ l/ie Alasfers 


48 The Old Man Made a Promise 

Last year 78-year-<ild Fred Egan was sure he'd win 
next week’s Hambletonian 


54 The New Age of Private Planes 

Twelve pages on a booming industry, wilh a young 
housewife’s view of learning to fly 
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COMSNG EVENTS 


X-RAY 


The Dodgem leaped out of the cellar, and 
Pittsburgh had an exciting week of play 



STRONG FACTOR in tho surprise climb of the Pittsburgh Pirates to second place in the 
National League has been the pitching of two big 24-year-otd rookie righthanders. 
George Witt ilefi) has the lowest earned run average in the league, while Curt 
Raydon ranks in the lop 10. The two have a combined record of 12 win.s and 5 loswes. 


TEAM PERFORMANCES 


TEAM LEADERS 


This week (8 10-8T6) 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Pittsburgh 6-1 .857 

Milwaukee 7 2 .778 

Sen FrenciscQ 4-2 .667 

Los Angeles 4-2 .667 

Chicago 3-4 .429 

Cincinnati 3-7 .300 

St. Louis 2-5 .286 

Philadelphia 1-7 .125 


Homers 
Season Week 


54- 59 

55- 62 

53- 63 

54- 59 
52-59 


10 

6 

13 

9 

II 

6 
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Batting Homers 

Week Season Season 


Pitching 

Season 


Maaeroski .444 Skinner .322 Thomas 32 friend 16-12 

Aaron .462 Aaron .328 2 with 25 Spahn 16-8 

Davenoart.409 Mays J3Q Cepeda 23 Antgnetti 13-10 

FuciNo .381 Snider .308 Neal 19 Podres 10-10 

Banks .464 Banks .313 Banks 37 Hobble 9-6 

Robinson .389 Temple .290 Robinson 24 Purkey 14-7 

Flood .333 Musial .335 Boyer 20 Jones 10-8 

Ashburn ,313 Ashbutn .342 Anderson 15 Semproch 13-7 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Chicago 7-2 

Washington 4-2 

Baltimore 5-3 

Detroit 5-4 

Kansas City 4-5 

Boston 3-4 

New York 3-6 

Cleveland 2-7 


61-55 

50- 65 
53-59 
56-58 

51- 62 
58-56 
74-43 
56-61 


Landis .378 Goodman .320 

Sievers .421 Sievers .314 

Woodling .429 Woodling .278 

Bolling .389 Kuenn .323 

Chill .360 Cerv .323 

Jensen .481 Runnels .331 

Mamie .429 Siebein .305 

Power .368 Power .323 


Loltar 16 Pierce 12-8 

Sievers 33 Ramos 11-11 

Triandos 23 Porlocarrero 12-7 

Harris 13 Lary 11-12 

Cerv 29 Carver 10-8 

Jensen 32 Delock 10-3 

Mantle 34 Turley 17-6 

Colavito 26 McLish 12-6 


HEROES AND GOATS 


August 2S to August 2S 

AU li>iM K.n.T. 

• Tflfrifian * CoUir Telfvinion * Nttu-ork ra<lio 


Friday, August 22 

AUTO RACING 

S(M'A Br-rkahipu N«tionai Tlnlly, South l-pe, 
.Ntaaa. lalso Auk- 

eASEBALI. 

■ tJhicaito at N’l-w York, 1:50 p-in. (.Vlulual', 
BOATING 

ILYA Snow Reealta, finals, I-akn Winnolmuo, 
Wia. 


The Spinaway. $20,000, Saratoga, N.Y. 
Kofhmtcr Trot, $U,0o0, Biiliivia, .N.Y. 

HORSE SHOW 

Suii-Timfs, Lincoln Park,f'hiraso (also Aug. 23), 
WATER SKIING 

.American Waier.Ski Aaaocialion Champs., Chip- 
Icy, Go. Through Aug. 24;. 


Saturday, August 2S 

AUTO RACING 
Nasrar Grand National 
Myrtle Beach, S.C, 
BASEBALL 


I. (NBC). 

>.• 2:1 p.m, icns . 
.Ii.Wp.m. I.Mulu.il) 


HORSE RACING 

.Arlington Handicap. $7.5.000, Washingn. 
.Ariingtoii, III. 

t The Mopeful. $30,000, Saratoga, N.Y., 
p.m. (Cn.S . 

■ Vontnor Handicap, g'J.I.OOO, Atlantic 
N.J.. 5:20 p.m. I.NBO. 


4:30 

City. 


SHOOTING 

Grand America Handicap Trapahotil, final day, 
Vandalia. Ohio. 


LSLTA Girls’ Cham 


Sunday, August 2Jt 

CSAC^Big' Car Champ- aeries. 200 m.. .Mil- 
BASEBALL 

• Detroit at New York. 1:55 p.m. 'CBSl. 

■ I’hiladelphia at Chicago, 2 p.m. iMutual). 

Longacres -Mile, $20,000, Longacres, Wash. 


Monday, August 25 

BOATING 

Adama Cup. North American Women'* Sailing 
Champs., (Chicago. 

North American Jr. SailingChami)*.. Vancouver, 
B.C. (through Aug. 29:. 

GOLF 

Britiah Columbia Ceniennin] Open, $50,000, 
A'ancouver, B.C. (through Sept. I). 


Batting (NL) 
Batting (AL) 

hitters (NL) 


hitters (AL) 
Pitching (NL) 
Pitching (AL) 
ERA (NL) 

ERA (AL) 
Complete 
games (NL) 
Complete 
games (AL) 
Team HR (NL) 
Team HR (AL) 
Team runs(NL) 
Team runs (AL) 
Team hits(NL) 
Team hits (AL) 


Ashburn. Phil .342 
Runnels. Bos .331 
Banks, Chi 37 
(1 per UVi A8) 


Spah 


Mil 16-8 


Turley. NY 17-6 
Jones. SIL 2.49 
Ford. NY 1.78 
Spahn, Mil 18 
(in 27 starts) 
Turley, NY 16 
(in 24 starts) 
Milwaukee 138 
New York 133 
Chicago 546 
New York 589 
Chicago 1,080 
New York I. Ill 


WORST 

Fernandez. Phil ,219 
DeMaestri, KC .215 
McMillan, Cm 0 
Schoendiensl. Mil 0 
(276 AB> 
fox. Chi 0 
(473 AB) 

Kewcombe, Cin 2-II 
Griggs, Wash 3-10 
Drott. Chi 5.66 
Urban. KC 5 84 
Drott. Chi 2 
(in 23 starts) 
Pappas. Balt 2 
(in 16 starts) 

St. Louis 77 
Chicago 80 
St. Louis 453 
Baltimore 385 
Los Angeles 960 
Baltimore 929 


RUNS PRODUCED 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Banks. Chi (.313) 
Thomas, Pitt ( 297) 
Aaron, Mil (.328) 
Mays, Sf (-330) 
Boyer, SIL (.293) 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Jensen, Bos (.311) 
Mantle NY (.305) 
Power. Clev (.323) 
Sievers, W8Sh( 314) 
Cerv, KC(.323) 


THE ROOKIES 

NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Cepeda. SF .313 Pearson Wash .274 

Cepeda. SF23 Harrell. Clev 7 

Cepeda, SF 72 Aspromonte.Wash 25 

Semproch. Phil 13-7 Grant, Clev 9-9 


Tuesday, AiifTHst 26 

BASEBALL 

■ Bliilatlolphia at Ghiragn, 2:20 p.m. (Mutual:. 

BOATING 

National Raven Ikiiling Champu., Norotoii, 
Gonn. (through Aug. 29). 


Wednesday, August 27 

BASEBALL 

■ Ktinsag Ciiy at New Y''ork, 1 :50 p.m. 'Mutual!. 

# Biiyd va. Bwcham, middle., 10 rdg.. Miami 
Beach, 10 p.m. (ABC:. 

HORSE RACING 

The Hambletonian Trot, $120,000, Du Quoin, 
III. 

Umpire Trot ClnssiP, $20,000, Vernon, N.Y. 


Thursday, August 28 

Kmpire I'aee Glaasic, $20,000, Saratoga Springs, 

N.Y, 
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Mr. and Mrs. Worcester live in Weston, Massachusetts, but their true home is the world. In\'eterate travelers, they've planned 
their next trip around their favorite means of transportation . . . their 1958 Lincoln Premiere Landau. "Wherever uc go. the 
Lincoln look is like a passport," say the Worcesters. "Its simple elegance is admired everywhere hv the people we know." 



Mr. Worcester's great-grandfather 
owned the fast clipper ship, “Charger" 
(painting on wall). “He must have felt 
the same way about his ship as I do 
about iny Linailn.” says Mr. Worcester. 
“Both have that clean, functional look.” 



THE WORCESTER FiYMTLY 

AND THE I JNCOLX f.OOK 


Good taste comes naturally to ivlrs. 
Worcester. Two e.\aniples are her flower 
arrangements and the interior of her 195 b 
Lincoln. For the Lincoln, she chose blue 
Bridge of W'eir leathers from Scotland, 
set off by rich Lincoln Cameo fabrics. 


"’1 he Lincoln takes everything in its stride," 
says Mrs. Worcester. "The winding roads of 
Brae Burn Golf Club or the steepest hills of 
the Rockies. Believe it or not. 1 know why! 
Uniframeconstmetion. Right. Mr. Worcester?" 

LINCOLN DIVISION, FORD MOTOR COMP.ANY 





For the most colorful days 

of the year, what is more suitable (or more 
comfortable) than a Hart Schaffner 
& Marx sport coat? The stripes are new. 

The color combinations, mtri^uin";. All in 
good taste, as you'd expect from HS&M. 
Comfort and distinction are tailored right into 
every sport coat by Hart Schaffner & Marx. 
.Mong with it goes the added assurance 
of knowing you’re well-dressed. 

Have you checked closet lately? 


New note for Fall: Burgundy idlh Black, a rich 
delightful color combination. .\%’ailable in a ^vide 
variety of fine imported and domestic fabrics. 


TT ART SerTAFFNER cN MARX 


THE NAME THAT MEANS SO MUCH TO SO MANY WELL-DRESSED MEN 



END-OF-SUMMER 

BOATING 

The nalion’^ leatUtig races 
and regalias Ihrough S'ovemher 1 

AUGUST 

23 World Star Class Champiui\shi|i. Sun Dic-uo. 
InH-rnatiimal 110 World f’humptonshii*. 
hmcml, N-Y- 

24 Tbiallr Nutionala, Fiiirhojic. Ala. 

4 .Valional Stork Outboard Champinnshiiw, 
Al’BA, Miami. 

4 Kna<‘nada I'n-dictod Lot; Hh<'v. |iriw<Tl>(>H(, 
Sun Diogo. 

4 Silvor Cup. I'nlimiK-d. Al’BA. Detroit. 
Chicago Daily News Regatta. Chicago. 

Retired Skippers Ruce, Blue Hill Buy, Me. 

8 Adams Cup, Women's National Champioti- 
Shi|i. Luders 16. Chicago. 

9 North American Six-Meter Championships. 
(Hobe and Mail trophy. Victoria, B.C. 

6 Raven Nationals, Norolon. Conn. 

9 Scars C^. Junior Nationals. Klaiiies, 

Vancouver, B.C. 

30 Windjammers, San Francisco to Santa Cruz 
Race, Santa Cruz, Calif. 

Sept, I Tri-Statc Ruce. I.4ike Michigan, ('hicago. 
Stiimrord Vineyard Race, Ixmg Island Sound. 
1 Duke of York Trophy, Inboard. AI'R.4, 
Huntsville. Onl. 

Sapl. 1 Labor Day Regatta, Newport Beach, 


iilif. 


Die, 


I Mite 


SEPTEMBER 

1-13 America's Cup rmiil selection trials, 111 mo* 
lers, Newport, R.I. 

3-6 International Lightning Class Championshii) 
.iiid Presidents’ Cup. Beach Haven, N.J. 

5 ' 'ulnlina Island Ruce, Ahmanson Troithy, New- 

port Beach, Calif. 

6-7 Jet 14 Nationals, Mansfield, Ohio. 

6-7 Nat ionalCham|>innshi|>s, I' niimited. Inboard, 
Al'BA. Bulfalo. 

6-7 ••.'-Rhodes Catalina Island Race. Newiinrt 
Be-ieh. Calif. 

7 .Vf'iiihaltan Marathon, Stock. Outboard, A I’BA. 
New York. 

S-.J North Ameriran Star Class chamitionshi 
lUord. Md. 

:-;4 Hat Island race, Tri-Island SeriiD, Scattl 

3-14 K Racing Runabout and Cracker Box N 
lio.iils. Al’BA, Newport Beurh, Calif. 

3-14 North American FircHy Championship 
IVinIhnip, .\f.-(sa. 

5-18 .Mallory Cup, Men's North American Chan 
;.ionahip. 21<la. Rye, N.Y. 

9-21 Todos Santos Island Race. Rumsey Si'rip 


1 Dieg 


. R-I. 


Cup. Challenge Mutch begins, Nc 


■sidcnl's Cu|>. I'nl 
.Al’BA, Wasbington, D.C. 

Al’BA Slock Outboard Marathon, Trento 
Mich- 

Siinta Barbara Island Ruce, Whitney Trophy 
Ia>8 Angeles. 

Al'BA Slock Outboard Marathon, Needles. 


•alif. 


vian Oold Cup, o.-A meter, Galvealo 


Ind. 

5 2H0 National Championship and .Mile Trials 

.Al'BA. Klizabeth City. N.C, 

10 ilnited Stales .5.n-meler Championship 
Oalveslon Bay, Texas, 

4 Giovanelli Cup, n-A meter, Oalvi-ston Bay 
Kcmah, Texas. 

« Sahara Cup. I'niimited. Al’BA. Lake Mead 

Western Hemisphere Snipe Champ 
•’ .hamas. 


ship, Montagu Bay, Nas 
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FOND OF THINGS 
ITALIANO? 

TRY A SIP OF 


GAbblANO 


For everything from sportswear 
to sportscars, if it’s chic these 
days, it’s usually made by a fine 
Italian hand. Galliano, for ex- 
ample, is the liqueurof those who 
adventure in taste. Describe if? 
Never. You must tasle it. 


80 PROOF. IMPORTED BY 

McKesson & robbins. inc, n.y. 


SPECIALTY OF 



rs II.I.lrSTKATKn AtlO’ll 


Ml 




Chicagoland scores again'. \Vi miles of speed-designed roadway 
carved out of wooded hills, i 5 tricky turns including 45"‘ banked 
curve that surpasses the famed Monza turn in Italy. ..it requires 
minimum driving of 140 mph to take the curve. 

Meadowdale spectators enjoy hilltop viewing and safety... 
97% of race-course runs BELOW observing points. More than 
235 acres for free parking, and picnic room galore. 

Inaugural performance of the sports car raceway that will 
make world history. You'll never forget it! Bring the family for 
the thrill of a lifetime. 


IT'S EASY TO GET TO MEADOWDALE RACEWAYS! 

Take )/>• brond-naw Kociford Ixpreitwof ovt 
ot Ch/cogo lo Roola ^3). Turn off ond 
follow Ihe markers North to Moorfowrfole. 

OR — Travel by Ore^liourKl 6u5 or 
Roi'/rood from Chicago lo Elgin, III- 
Shuttle bus tervice direct from but and ti 


At The Gate 
lox (Includes 
on Sept 1 3. i 
Events on Sept. 14) 


Children Under 12 
ADMITTED FREE 


Buy ADVANCE Admission Tickets from 
POLK BROS, and SAVE! 

Only $3.00 for 2-day Admission Tickets for all persons over 
12-yrs. at any Polk store, or use the Coupon below. 

SEND TO POLK’S TODAY 


Meadowdale Raceways 


Advance Admission Tickets @ $3.00 per person 
on Sale ot all .Polk Bros, stores in Chicagoland 
through 10:00 PM September 13. Children under 
12 admitted free. 


Polk Bros. SCCA RACES 

2850 North Central, Chicago 34, Illinois 

I Please send me tickets @ $3.00 (incl. tax) per person. (Children 

I under 12 admitted free). I enclose check or money-order in the amount 

1 of S (No C.O.D. orders. No orders can be filled 

I which arc received after Sept. 9). 

I K, 

I " ' 


Meadowd 

World's Newest and Finest Race and Sports 


WHILE YOU'RE IN CHICAGO TAKE TIME TO SHOP AT POLK’S! 


2650 North Centrol Ave. • 571 I North hhilwaokee Ave, • 05th 51. and Cottage Grove • 3110 West 43rd Sf. • 8401 West Grand Ave. 

JOLIET — 111 Eojt Jefferson ♦ ARLINGTON HTS, — Route U (Northwest Hwy.) 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED AugUlt 2S, 1958 


SCOREBOARD 

A worldwide roundup of tfie sports information of the week 


BASEBALL — BIKDIK TKHBKTTS. reported on 
wuy out in Cincinniiti. beat Reiilegs to 
punrh. resigned bwause “in my heart, I 
believe that il is better lor Cineinnati base- 
ball.’’ His temporary replacement: griz- 
zled old (62) Jimmy Dyltes. 

PITTSBURGH I'lKATBS dumped Milwau- 
kee twice, suddenly had illusions about Na- 
tional Leagiu’ pennant when they fouixi 
themselves in second place, only five games 
behind Braves But dream lasted only un- 
til they hit Cincinnati where revived Red- 
legs won three out of tour, sent Pirates 
limping back to third place behind San 
Francisco. Braves pulled up slack, won seven 
straight from Redlegs and Fhillies to stretch 
lead over Giants to fat eight games. Los 
Angeles, perked up by news that Waller 
Alston's job was .safe tor lSt!>9, climbed out 
of cellar to fourth-place tie- 

NBW YORK YANKEES, heatiing hell-bent 
for .American League flag, began to sputter, 
lost two to Orioles, one to Senators and 
three out of four to Red Sox as Chicago, lat- 
est to have go at leaders, ran off five in row, 
but were still IIJti games off pace. 

BOXING — PRANKiE CARBO, ex-convict and 
boxing’s shadowy Uimster. under indict- 
ment by New York grand jury on 10 counts 
of being undercover manager and match- 
maker. had still another reason to keep 
himself scarce. Federal Government got 
into act with civil suit for 5750,719 in hack 
taxes, interest and penaltie.s for seven of 
the years from l!i4 l to 19.52, stirred rumor 
that next step may well be criminal action 
(or .subsequent tax years. 

NINO VAI.DBS, hulking Cuban heavy- 
weight who has been yammering for shot 
at title, sputtered fitfully and spasmodical- 
ly while Manager Bohhy Gleason screameil 
himself hoarse, rallied manfully in last two 
rounds to take lO-round split decision from 
weary Mike DeJohn at Roche.ster. N.Y. 


focus on the deed . . . 


FOOTBALL I'OLLKCE ALL-STARS, looking 
more like proa than Detroit Lions, caught 
N’FL champions with their defen.se.s down, 
passed and kicked their way to 35-19 vic- 
tory before 70,000 at Chicago. Down seven 
points at end of first quarter, All-Stars took 
to air with Michigan Stale’s Jim Ninowski 
(sec page lOi pitching to Illinois’ Bobby 
Mitchell, who raced 84 and 18 yards tor 
touchdowns. Added l>onus came from Texas 
.A&M's Bobby Joe Conrad (*« page J8). a 
neophyte at art of field goal kicking, who 
booted four — from 19, 44, 24 and 24 yards. 

PROS, anxious to test their rookies under 
combat conditions, cranked up exhibition 
season, but it was veterans who stole show. 
Ball-hawking Cliff Livingston blacked two 
punts, intercepted pass to lead New York 
Giants to 19-10 win over San Francisco; 
tricky Willie Galimore galloped for two 
scores to help Chicago Bears defeat Chicago 
Cards 24-7: Norm Van Brocklin, as adept 
as ever despite shift from Los Angeles 
to Philadelphia, los.sed three touchdown 
passes to beat Baltimore 30-28; Billy Wade, 
onetime \’an Brocklin .stand-in, treated 73.- 
164 to eye-fillingshow at Los Angeles, spark- 
ing Rams to 31-10 triumph over Washing- 
ton; Cleveland outdefensed Pittsburgh 10-0. 


TENNIS u.s. DAVIS CUPPERS moved step 
nearer Brisbane, polishing off .Argentina in 
quick order in American Zone final at Rye, 
N.Y. Barry MacKay and Ham Richardson 
overpowered Eduardo Soriano and Enrique 
Morea in singles while MacKay teamed up 
with Sammy Giammalva to turn back same 
pair in doubles for clinching jioint. 


SHOOTING -SOVIET .sharpshooters were on 
target, outbanged X^.S- experts 2,77H lo 
2.727 for new world record, won small-hore 
pistol event as world shooting champion- 
ships got under way in Moscow. 


HORSE RACING — CHlCAGCv’a ARLINGTON 
PARK hung out dollar sign last week, 
ponied up 8267,22.5 for two big races, found 
willing takers. Battle Heart, bred and owned 
by Lexington's Ed Metz and winner of only 
85,977 in .six previous starts, a fact which 
readily explained his 45-to-l price, stepped 
smartly through six furlongs, showed his 
hoofs to favored and previously unbeaten 
Dark Vintage to haul down $71,000 of 
8107.1.50 gross in Princess Pal lor 2-year-olil 
fillies. Three days later. Claihorne Farm's 
strafiping Nadir, no stranger to big purses, 
broke fast, pranced merrily around heavy 
track under superb hamlling of fiery Manuel 
Ycaza to win $160,075 American Derby for 
3-year-old,s and $144,600 pot for Owner 
Bull Hancock. Raved Ycaza (who once 
called Jewel's Reward “the best horse I 
ever rode"i: “He'.s a great one ... the best 
3-year-nld I’ve ever ridden.” 

ADMIRAL VEE. gallant old geezer whose 
earnings have helped Owner Edward Sein- 
feld build plush .Miami motel, fought off 
Inside Tract in head-bobbing stretch duel, 
dropped his nose down in front at wire to 
take $.56,700 Saratoga Handicap. 


GOLF MIKE SOUCHAK, longball belting ex- 
Duke footballer who had gone two years 
without tournament victory, finally hit 
jackpot in St. Paul Open, mangling Keller 
Course with 25-under-par 263 to win wel- 
come $3,500 first-place money. 


TRACK & FIELD U.R. track and field no- 
mads. laden down with shining trophies 
and exotic souvenirs, and bubbling with 
optimism for future after victories over 
Rus-sia, Poland, Hungary and Greece, flew 
into N'ew York's Internationa! Airport, re- 
ceived well-deserved pat on hack from 
Mayor Robert L. Wagner. Summed up 
Coach George Eastment: “.A very reward- 
ing trip, but we're glad to he home." 

lAAF, after months of pondering, nodded 
approval to three controver.sial world rec- 
ords, added 15 more (six by .Americanai 
to official hooks. Russia's Yuri Stepanov, 
who.se reported use of "elevator’’ shoes 
cau.sed prolonged he.siiation, was given 
canliiiucd 



•LL-FATEO HYDRO, .Ifis* Thriflipay, its prow still buried engine- 
deep in bow of Coast Guard boat, is raised from Lake Wash- 
ington. But racer broke away and sank in 80 feet of water. 



HUSTLING 3-YEAR.OLO, Nadir, running easily under Jockey Manuel 
Ycaza. leads Victory Morn (lr/<i and Talent Show (right) to the wire 
in richest American Derby at Chicago’s Arlington Park {see aboert. 
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SCOREBOARD rotffinucr/ 


rredil for 7-foot 1.2-inch high jump while 
IAx\F ignored alleged use of rabbits, rec- 
ognized 3:57.2 mile (since beaten by Herb 
Elliott’s fantastic 3:54.5) by England's 
Derek Ibbotson and 3:38.1 for 1.500 meters 
by Czechoslovakia’s Stanislav Jungwirth. 

BOATING -amkhica’s CUP contenders ex- 
changed greetings with Rriti.sh challenger 
•S'cepfre at Newport, then set out for eight 
days of Observation Trials. Vt'm, John Mat- 
thews' grand old lady o! the sea. outsailed 
Columbia and Weatherly in match races, 
was still boat to beat. KaKlerner. sometimes 
moving smartly but not often enough, 
trailed both Co/umbio and Weatherly. 

INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SPORTS 

LlSTER-jAU.s took their fir.st major beating 
on SCCA circuit at Montgomery, N.Y., 
where Chuck Daigh of Beverly Hills, be- 
hind wheel of Liincc Reventlow’s Chevy- 
powered Scarab, swirled into lead when 
Walt Hansgen was forced to pit.s with blown 
tire, held narrow advantage and average 
speed of 77.1 mph to end of 50-lap race. 
But Runner-up Hansgen still picked up 
1,000 points in race for Class C morlified 
driving championship. At Milwaukee, 
Home-towner Augie Pubst pushed his 2..5- 
liler Ferrari Testa Rosa at average .speed 
of 74.9 mph, rode off with first national 
see .4 victory. 

FISHING- -ATI.ASTIC TOMA TOfRSAMF.XT at 
Galilee, R.I. began with flood of giant blue- 
fins (record 50 in first two days', ended 
abruptly when dense off-shore fog, raucous 
winds and rough sca.s kept eager anglers idle 
on final day. Nathan Schwartz of Cranston. 
R.I. snared biggest tuna a 595-pounder 
- while Montauk. L.I.. Yacht Club landed 
team prize with 2, 911 points. 

MILEPOSTS — RETIRED — JOHNNY St:.M- 
•MEKLIN, 26. onetime ranking heavyweight 
who was approved by Michigan .Athletic 
Board physician for lo.sing (by KO in fifth' 
fight with Nino Valdes May24 despite numb- 
ness in left side, later diagnosed as hypesthe- 
a\a (SI, June 16); at Detroit. 

DIED — HENRY RUSSELL (RED' SANDERS, 53. 
talented coach who came nut of South (Van- 
derbilt) to lead I'CLA tn font hall heigh t.s; of 
heart attack, al Los .Angeles (sec page Jtl'. 


FOR THE RECORD 

BICYCLE RACINU JACK DJSNEY, Paiadenit. 
ar. men's (t'flc, /nr fiflh flraighi year, with H p/e.. 

Sj. 


aOATiNO -CxlAf/lDA, OPCT U.S.. I i0-l3t fo' 
Inll. Tuniiaren CUuh nailing lilU, (,'hirtigo. 
CANADA, uvtT I’.ti., iS-C, for .V. .4m«ririi« ranoe 
raring rhampionahip, Saliabury, \'t. 

BUCK BAfl.EY, Corpus Chriati. Inll. llighUtiul- 
er Kegalta, irilh 9Thi pla.. Corpiia ChrUti 
lA’TINE, akippert.l hy B. A. Blevarl, SlO-m. 
yarki rare from Cou-ee, England to Sanlander. 


BOXING-MICKEY CKAHFO/tn and GASPA/i 
UKTEG-A, 20-round draw, wellerifeighlf, Neir 
York. 


OOKF- CABY MIDDI.ECOf'P. I/allyirood, Fla.. 
Miller <^en. wilh e6i for 7X kolet, Miluatiikfe. 
WILLIE COGGIS, San Joae, Calif., Natl. Open 
Seniors lille irilh 370 far 7i holea, Spokane. 

GEOllGE CAMPBELL, Belmont, Mnaa., ortr 
Sian Zakaa, fn pUiyoff, Nall. Ampmet lille far 
Uiird lime, Sprino/ieW, N.J. 


HORSE RACING— AH.AL/r.A.- ti7,930 Del Mar 
Debulanie Slakea. 0 /., hy 3}^ lenglha, in 2:10 3 '5, 
Del Mar. Ray York up. 

FIRST MINISTER: Grand Union Hotel 

Stakes, fi /.. by 3^ lengths, in 2:23, Saratoga. H'll- 
iiam Bolarut up. 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SPORTS FIREBALL 
ROBERTS, Daylong Uearh. NASCAR iSu-m. 
syeeiralakes, in 3:kk;3>l, uilh 66.77 mph areriige, 
in 29S7 Chery, Weiiternlle, N.C. 

JOHNNY THOMPSON. Boytrlown, Pa., 

ItS.I mph areragr, in D-.A Lubrleanl, SptingfieU. 
III. 


MOTORCYCLE RACING— JOE LEONARD. San 
.lost, Calif., SO-m. nail, lille, SpringfieUI. III. 


SHOOTING JA.MES CLARK, 
li.S. pistol lille, u-ilk S.SVh ph 
J.700, f'amp Perry, Ohio. H’o 
Mrs. Gertrude Barksirom, Hiigi 
fourth lime. 


Shrereporl, La., 
uiam. Wash., for 


SKIING KALEKI H.AKKINEN. Finland, ea.o- 
bined lilU, u-ilh i.i6 pis.. Farellonea Gold Cup. 
Portillo. 


SREARflSHiNG — ELLEN ROGERS and LILLI- 
AN CAMPBELL. .Manhallan Heaeh, Calif., Nall. 
Open lille, iri/h 22 gainefish weighing 103^ Ibe.. 
H>>/ End. Grand Bahamas. 


tenhiS-.VRS. DOROTHY KNODE, Fores 
Hills, N.Y., oeer Mary Ann Milehell. 6-.i, 6-0, 
Essei County Club inritalion singles. Manrhes- 
ler. Mass. 

YALE-HARV.iUD. oter Oiford-Cambridgr 
/5-6./or Prentiee Cup, Wimbleilon. 
r.S. SENIORS, ores Canada, S-O, for Gordon 
Cup, Lake Plarid, N.Y 

S. CALIFORNIA, oter Wralern, 6-1, for C.S. 
girls’ interseelional lille and Elmnnra Sears Chol- 
lengr Boicf. Philadelphia. 


water POIO — ILLINOIS .AC, orrt Lynirmiil, 
Calif., 5-i, Nall, .l.-ir.' rhninpionship, Chinigti. 

eoiiliutmi 


Expressly designed for 
campus distinction . . . 
featuring narrow waist, 
extra body length 
and shirt tails. 

about $5 


Available at the following fine stores: 
Chicago, III. — CARSON PIRIE SCOTT 
Cleveland. O.—THE HIGBEE CO. 

Dallas, Te)i. — TITCHE-GOETTINGER 
Indianapolis, Ind.— L. S. AYRES 
St. Louis. Mo.— STIX. BAER & FULLER 
and many others everywhere — 
or write us for name of dealer 



SKYBORNE SAILOR Rod Stephens hangs pre- resigned redleg Birdie Tebbotts (ic/f of- 
cariously from bosun'.s chair as he clears fouled fers a few words of advice to his interim re- 
linc aboard Columbia in ^America’s Cup test, placement. Coach Jimmy Dykes (xcr page 7). 


THE MACK SHIRT CORP. 

CINCINNATI 2. OHIO 




Get beliiiicl this new front and gnest-drive the world’s greatest 
performance valne at your dealer.. .don’t let it leave yon behind! 



Staiidard-Triumiih Motor Co., Inc., Dept. BS, ll-tS Broadway (at 56tli St.), Xew York 19, N. T. 
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YOU NEED 


hi 


NOXZEMA 4 sy/ 


’"ygi"' / 

L 


Extra-rich skin care lather lets you 
shave closer without irritation! 


faces in the crowd . . . 


JUDY ELLKit, Okl Hick- 
ory. Term. IT-year-old 
who comes by her .skill 
naturally (her dad is 
a ({olf pro), rolled in 
10-fooler for birdie 3 
on ITth. beat Sherry 
Wheeler 1 up to re- 
tain U.S. junior title 
at Greenwich, Conn. 


JIM StMOVVSKI. Ex- 
MichiBiin State quar- 
terback whose pinpoint 
pu-ssing beat Detroit 
Linn.s for .■Xll-Stars, 
may be late.st darlint! 
of (iros. He an<i Illinois’ 
Bobby .Mifhell, eo- 
winners of MVI’iiwiird. 
will play for Cleveland. 


JAMR.S MiUEY. 1.'). lanky 
Muncie, Ind. school- 
boy, zipped his low- 
-slung fiber glass, ijravi- 
ty-powereil racer down 
975-foot course at .\k- 

.•\mprica Soap Box 
Derby and 55.000 col- 
lege scholarship. 





JPMIO HEl.PMAS. 12. 
daughter of World Tcv- 
Editor Gladys 
Heldman and pupil 
at famed tennis school 
in Hamtramck. Mich., 
up.set Barbara Seewa- 
gen 6-1, 4 6. 9-7 for 
Canadian junior wom- 
en's title at OUawii. 




Marblehead sailor, 
skippered Corinthian 
Y C to win in New Eng- 
land semifinal at Cam- 
den, Maine, will try 
for Adams Cup in Chi- 
cago Aug. 25. Her crew; 
Ann Moulton and Mrs. 
James Ronan. 


Close shaves make your skin sore? 
Why let them? Get Noxzema’s famous 
skin care formula in this medicated 
instant shaving lather. Extra-rich. 
Sets up whiskers so they don’t snag. 
No sting, no skin irritation — thanks 
to famous Noxzema skin protection. 

You get up to 50% more lather from 
Noxzema— so it saves you money. You 
know you’re getting the exclusive 
Noxzema medication by the familiar 
Noxzema aroma. Get Noxzema today ! 
Also available in Brushless and Lather. 



ORDINARY LATHERS can’t 
hold pencil up. Often let 
your whiskers droop, too. 
So razor snags, pulls — 
Irritates skin, 


NOXZEMA LATHER holds 
Up Whiskers as It does 
this pencil. Extra-rich. 
No skin Irritation — even 
when you shave close. 


NOXZEMA the only medicated “comfort-shave!” 


STAN HACK JR., Air 
Force lieutenant son of 
former Chicago Cub 
player and manager 
mow St. Louis coachi, 
is making mark as ten- 
nis iilaver. last week 


won World Wide .Air 
Force open singles 
crown al Dayton. 



F,t.DIS COHO-AKTRACA, 
young (23) Havana 
telephone engineer, 
made right moves at 
Rochester, Minn., lost 
only one game as he 
out maneuvered strong 
field for nine win.s, two 
draws on way to I'.S. 
open chess title. 
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'We can’t be there already! 


THE WORLD OVER 


It happens time and again. Travelers who take to the air the Royal 
Dutch way never cease to be amazed at how “short” the trip is. 


KLM 

ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 


The atmosphere aboard is so relaxing and friendly. It’s part of the 
genius the Dutch have for “w'inning you over” with the first smile. 
Then there’s the way they serve you — gracious, courteous, yet 
crisply efficient. They seem to know what you want before you even 
ask. This earnest attention to every little detail is a proud tradition 
with the Flying Dutchmen of KLM. It makes the pleasure of your 
trip so real, so royal, you’re bound to wonder where the time went. 
See your Travel Agent or call your nearest KLM office. 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Tom Sawyer boy’s shirt, at left, in iridescent tones of black, red or niediuin beige. 
Sizes 6 to 20. $3.98. EltleraiJo young man’s shirt, at right, in red, grey or French blue. 
Sizes S, M, L $4.98. Fabrics by Ray-Men. Cbromsiiun is the trademark for Eastman 
color-locked acetate fiber. Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., subsidiary of Flastman 
Kodak Com|iany, 260 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 


Young racing car fans will get a lot of smart mileage 

from Tom Sawyer and Elderado sports shirts 
of Chromspiin acetate. Their rich colors are locked in to 
stay bright, and Chromspun helps the handsome fabrics wash happily. 
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This is the most remarkable 
tire ever built! 


It gives astounding mileage, better stability 
and quick straight-line stops. 

The Dual 90 could not be built with conventional 
materials. Or with a single tread. It is designed 
to last longer than any tire ever built. 

It will reduce accidents and save lives. 

V^e PAY FOR ROAD SERVICE IF YOU HAVE A PUNCTUREI 
See your General Tire Dealer or favorite automobile agency 


GENERAL 0O 
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B 1 QGEST PAIR ol Mtters ever to play on same dub, Kuth 
and Gehrig were twin heroes of the famous 1927 Yankees. 


CATALYST that tumed perennial second-place team into record-breakinj 
1936 World Champions was brilliant rookie center fielder, Joe DiMaggio, 
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THE GREATEST 


There’s a strong argument in favor of this year’s runaway 
Yankees. But how about 1927? And 1953? 


by ROBERT CREAMER 


I F you have not yet seen this year’s 
New York Yankees play, the sug- 
gestion is made that you do so— via 
box office or cathode-ray tube— at 
once, or at any rate before the 1958 
season passes forever into Taylor 
Spink’s Baseball Guide and Record 
Book. For there is good reason to be- 
lieve that this Yankee team is a rare 
prize for the baseball connoisseur: it 
may well be the best Yankee team 
that ever played ball, better than the 
best Joe McCarthy ever managed, 
better even (oh, sacrilege!) than Mil- 


ler Huggins’ heroic buckoes of 1927. 

Joe Cronin of the Boston Red Sox, 
who has been in the major leagues as 
a player, a manager and an executive 
for more than 30 years, insists in his 
quiet but positive way that baseball 
is better played now than it was 20 
and 30 years ago. “The fielding is 
better than it used to be,’’ Cronin 
says. “The pitchers are better. The 
hitters are smarter. The players know 
more about the game; they’re taught 
more about it; they’re trained better. 
It’s definitely a better game.’’ 


The argument that puts this team 
of Mantle and Berra, Turley and 
Ford, McDougald and Kubek, How- 
ard and Bauer and Slaughter and 
Skowron and Duren above the great 
Yankee teams of the past is based on 
that assumption — that the game is 
better, more efficiently played today 
— and on the impression the Yankees 
make as a squad of 25 highly talented 
players, rather than as a team of 
eight men plus a pitcher or two. 

There is an extraordinary breadth 
of ability on this team, so much so 
that slumps and injuries that would 
throw a lesser team completely off 
stride (as Herb Score’s injuries have 
toppled Cleveland, and the early- 
season failure of one or two pitchers 
ruined Chicago’s pennant dream) 
are absorbed by the Yankees al- 
most without notice. There is depth 
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VERSATILE Yankoos of 1958 are led by broad-backed Mick- 
ey Mantle, best switch-hiltinK slugger in game’s history. 


RIGHT MAN IN RIGHT SPOT, theme of Stcngel's superb 1953 team, 
was best exemplified by the great clutch pitching of Allie Reynolds. 


YANKEE TEAM EVER 


— which means, simply, that the 
Yankees have more good players than 
anyone else— and there is startling 
versatility. 

There is no key player, other than 
Mantle, who despite his low average 
this year is still the most feared hit- 
ter in baseball. Berra, the best catch- 
er in the league, fell off in his hitting; 
Howard, whom some call the second- 
best catcher in the league, took up 
the slack. When Skowron, the best 
first baseman in the league, was hurt, 
Howard filled in there, too, and at 
other times he played the outfield. 
McDougald, the best shortstop in 
the league last year, moved to sec- 
ond this season to make room for 
young Tony Kubek; now there is a 
school of thought that says Gil Mc- 
Dougald is the best second baseman 
in the league and that Kubek may be 


even better at short than McDougald. 

The team is leading the major 
leagues in runs scored. Its pitching 
is by far the best in the majors. And 
Baltimore’s Paul Richards, whose 
baseball teachings always stress 
pitching and fielding, says the 1958 
Yankees are the best defensive team 
he’s ever seen. 

The strongest praise for the Yan- 
kees comes from the also-rans in the 
American League, that frustrated 
group of can’t-win-for-losing ball 
clubs that may well end up further 
behind in this pennant race than 
any other losing group of American 
Leaguers in baseball history. (The 
1927 Yankees won by 19 games, the 
1986 Yanks by 19* 2 . the record. This 
year’s team led by 17 games on Aug. 
2, and though that margin was well 
pared in the last two weeks, the Yan- 


kees have five full w'eeks of the season 
left to experiment with.) 

Now, of course, it sounds like a 
clear case of self-justification for the 
defeated to blame their plight not on 
their own weakness but on the vic- 
tor’s strength. But Bill Norman, 
manager of the Detroit Tigers, who 
made a most determined run at the 
Yankees in June, when they beat the 
New Yorkers six successive time.s, ar- 
gues; “The Yankees are responsible 
for what’s happening in this league. 
From what I’ve seen they’re one of 
the best teams ever put together.” 

Norman might be remembering 
June 22, when the Yankees turned 
on the tormenting Tigers, scored six 
runs in the first inning and crushed 
Detroit 15-0, as if to say, “Now stop 
bothering me. I warned you.” 

coK/iriued 
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1927 Front: Dutch Riiether, p; Jop Dugan, 3b: Bon Paschal, of: Ben 
Bengough, c; Myles Thomas, p; Mike Gazella, 31); Ray Morehart, 2b: 
Ltl Rennet, bat hoy. Middle: Bob Shawkey, p; Joe Giard. p; John Gra- 
bowski, c; Charlie O'Leary, coach; Miller Huggins; Fletcher, coach: 


Herb Pennock, p; Jules Wera. 3b; Pat Collins, c. Rack: Lou Gehrig, 
lb; Bob Meu.sel. If; Babe Ruth, r(; Wiley Moore, p; George Pipgras. 
p: Earle Comb.s, of: Miller: Waite Hoyt, p: Tony Lazzeri. 2b; Mark 
Koenig, ss; Urban Shocker, p; Cedric Durst, of; Uoc Woods, trainer. 



1936 Front: Ixdly Gomez, p; Pal Malone, p; Red Rolfe, 3b: Bill Dick- 
ey. c; Myril Hoag, of; Don Heffner, if; Arndt Jorgens. c; Ted Klein- 
hans. p: Roy Johnson, of. Second row: Doc Painter, trainer: Mark 
Roth, secretary; Arthur Fletcher, coach: Earle Combs, coach; John 
Schulte, coach; George WeLss. farm direetor; Colonel Ruppert. owner; 
Joe McCarthy; W. Hershberger, c; V. Tamulis, p; Joe DiMaggin, cf; 
Lou Gehrig, lb; Frank Croselli, ss; P’. Wattenberg. Third row: Joe 


Glenn, c; John Broaca. p; H. Walker; Kemp Wicker, p: Monte Pear- 
son, p: Tony Lazzeri, 2h; N. Richardson, if; Bump Hadley, p. Back: 
Jack Saltzgaver, if; George Selkirk, rf; Walter Brown, p; Charlie Ruf- 
fing. p; Steve Sunilra, p; John Murphy, p; Dixie Walker, tif; S. Chan- 
dler, p. (Hershberger, Tamulis. II. Walker, Richardson and Chandler 
did not play with Yanks during regular .season. Ben Chapman, ef. not 
in picture, was traded for Jake Powell, If. soon after the season began.) 


1953 Front: Art Schallock, p: Whifey Ford, p; Billy Martin. 2b; Phil 
Rizzuto, ss; Yogi Berra, c; Steve Kraly. p; Frank Crosetti, coach; 
Casey Stengel; Bill Dickey, coach; Jim Turner, coach; Gil McDou- 
gald, .3h; Irv Noren. of: Gene Woodling, If; Charlie Silvern, c. .Middle: 
Gu 8 Mauch, trainer: Jim McDonald, p; Willie Miranda, ss; Jerry 


Coleman, 2b: Bob Kuzava. p; Bill Miller, p; Tom Gorman, p: Bill 
Renna, of; Gus Triandos, c; Vic Raschi. p. Back: John Mize, Ih; Ed 
Lopat, p: Andy (’arey, 3b: Mickey Mantle, cf; Hank Bauer, rf; Ralph 
Houk, c; John Sain, p; Don Boilweg, lb; Allie Reynolds, p; Joe Col- 
lins, lb. Bat boys J. Carried and I. Manzidelis are in foreground. 
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YANKEES continued 

The Tigers tried again, beating the 
Yankees 12-5 on July 15. That was, 
apparently, the last goad the Yankees 
would accept. They whacked the Ti- 
gers five straight times; the last three 
games were by scores of 13-3, 16-4 
and 10-7, all before the home folks 
in Detroit. 

This detail is to a purpose, to illus- 
trate the effect the Yankees had on 
a potentially good team. Riding on 
that first wonderful surge against 
New York, Detroit had come from 
six games under .500 to an even keel, 
but, after the Yankees had finished 
smothering them in Detroit, the Ti- 
gers collapsed. They lost 10 of 12 
games in all, fell from second place 
to seventh and were further below 
.500 than they were before they first 
snarled at Casey Stengel. 

The Cleveland Indians, too, felt 
the morale-breaking strength of this 
team. The Indians were gay when 
they came into New York in July, 
and were even gayer when they beat 
the Yankees 12-2 in the first of a five- 
game series. The next day the Yan- 
kees beat the Indians in a double- 
header, beat them 11-3 the day after 
that and then humiliated them 10-0 
in the final game of the series. The 
Indians lost 11 of 14 games before 
they shook out of their stupor. 

This was Norman's point and the 
cardinal attribute of the 1958 Yan- 
kees; they crush every challenge, they 
don’t allow an opposition party time 
to organize. 

In the beginning, when the race by 
its very newness was close, they were 
overwhelming. They won 25 of their 
first 31 games to open a huge nine- 
game lead. Seven times they shut out 
their opponents in that first 31-game 
sprint, and eight other times they 
held them to one run. Of the six games 
they lost, three were by one run, an- 
other by two. Only once were they 
soundly defeated. Later, after their 
June letdown, when first the Red Sox 
and then the Tigers and then the Indi- 
ans made faintly threatening noises, 
the Yankees again roused themselves. 
In a five-week drive, they won 24 and 
lost eight, sent their rivals spinning 
and more than doubled their already 
substantial lead. When they surge 
again after their August doldrums 
(their seven-and-10 record from Aug. 
3 through Aug. 17 paralleled the ear- 
lier recession— six wins and nine losses 
— that slowed them temporarily in 
June), a record 20-game margin by 


the end of the season will be within 
clear reach, especially if the other 
clubs, demoralized by the Yankees, 
continue to flounder. 

Then, if Joe Cronin is right and the 
Yankees demonstrate that they are 
by far the best team in their league 
and probably in baseball, who is to 
say that this beautifully balanced 
squad is not the greatest Yankee 
team of all? 

THERE ARE OTHERS 

Well, Casey Stengel for one says 
this isn’t even his best Yankee team, 
though he won't say which team was. 
Casey, who fears creeping complacen- 
cy in his men the way a gardener fears 
crab grass in his lawn, may have been 
using a psychological spur to rouse 
his players who on occasion do seem 
slightly bored by it all. 

George Weiss, the Yankees’ general 
manager, won’t say this is the best 
team and he won’t say it isn’t. He 
admits a fondness, however, for the 
1947 and 1949 Yankee teams, presea- 
son underdogs, who fused into pen- 
nant-winning teams and played with 
far more fire and dash than this year's 
superefficient model. 

Sportswriters who cover the Yan- 
kees say emphatically that this year’s 
club cannot compare with the Yan- 
kees of the past. They talk of 1923 
and 1932 and 1941, but highest praise 
ultimately focuses on the Yankees of 
1927, 193'6 and 1953. 

The 1927 Yankees have been called 
the greatest of all time more often 
than any other club in the annals of 
baseball. There is much to support 
this claim, though long years of re- 
telling stories have left a rich patina 
of legend over the facts. For instance, 
legend insists the team was packed 
with explosive out-of-the-park hit- 
ters from the top of the batting order 
to the bottom. This is simply not 
true. The fence-busting power of the 
1927 Yankees was concentrated in 
the really fabulous performances of 
Babe Ruth, who hit 60 home runs, 
and Lou Gehrig, who hit 47. These 
totals are impressive today, but in 
1927 they were almost unbelievable. 
Ruth hit more home runs by himself 
than any other club in the league 
did as a team. Ruth was first in the 
league with homers, Gehrig second 
and teammate Tony Lazzeri third, 
with 18. Only five other men in the 
league hit more than 10 home runs. 
To dominate as overwhelmingly to- 
day, Ruth would have to hit 139 
home runs and Gehrig 111. 


Of the others, Meusel, Combs and 
Lazzeri were excellent hitters, but 
Koenig and Dugan were only ordi- 
nary, and the catchers (there were 
three) were weak. The pitching, con- 
centrated almost entirely in six men 
(including the great relief pitcher, 
Wiley Moore), was the best in the 
league. 

But it may cause raised eyebrows 
to realize that such journejTnen as 
Gazella, Wera, Durst, Thomas, 
Paschal, Giard, Grabowski, More- 
hart and Collins made up almost 
40^ of that great team’s roster. 

The 1936 club had much more of 
a top-to-bottom slugging lineup than 
the 1927 Yanks. Seven regulars hit 
home runs in double figures, the club 
set a new major league team record 
of 182 homers (24 more than in 1927) 
and it scored more than 1,000 runs 
(90 more than in 1927). This was the 
team of Gehrig, Lazzeri, Crosetti and 
Rolfe, of Dickey, of Ruffing, Gomez, 
Pearson and Murphy. The pitching 
was deep and extremely effective, 
Dickey hit .362, and Gehrig won the 
Most Valuable Player award, but the 
key man was Joe DiMaggio, in his 
rookie year. An outstanding fielder 
with a magnificent arm, a powerful 
batter and a great base runner, Di- 
Maggio established the tone of the 
McCarthy-era Yankees: a quiet but 
brilliant all-rouird efficiency. 

Casey Stengel's 1953 team was a 
far more jumbled group of players, 
geared, naturally, to the 25-man- 
squad platoon-style baseball that 
Casey had popularized after his re- 
turn to the majors in 1949. Woodling, 
Mantle, Bauer and Noren were the 
outfielders, yet none played more 
than 126 games. Eight different 
men played shortstop at different 
times, and John Mize, ostensibly a 
first baseman, appeared in 66 games 
as a pinch hitter without having to 
use his first baseman’s mitt, The 
major strength of the team was its 
pitching, with Whitey Ford returned 
from service and Allie Reynolds, the 
big man of the famous Reynolds- 
Raschi-Lopat triumvirate, operating 
out of the bullpen with devastating 
success the greater part of the year. 
These were the Yankees who beat 
the best Brooklyn Dodger team of 
all time in the World Series. They 
are the only team ever to win a fifth 
straight pennant and a fifth straight 
w'odd championship. 

Yet despite all— despite ’27 and 
’36 and '53- who will swear that ’58 
is not the best of all? end 
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SPECTACLE 

Photographed by Richard Meek 


‘Have You Ever Played 
Pine Valley?’ 


There are moments when the golfer feels 
he must really be beating his way over 
the desert to Timbuktu, but it is all part 
of weathering golf’s toughest course 


1 ATE in 1912 George Crump, a Philadelphia 
hotelman, became obsessed with the idea of 
building a great golf course in the rugged sand- 
and-pine country of southwestern New Jersey. 
After lavishing six years of his life on his proj- 
ect, Crump died in 1918. Four years later the 
final four holes (which Crump had designed) were 
completed, and the leaders of the golf world be- 
gan to visit and plaj’’ Pine Valley, “Crump's Fol- 
ly.” They found not only a great course but an 
epochal one, 18 tough and imaginatively chal- 
lenging holes — “an examination in golf,” as Ber- 
nard Darwin called it in admiration and awe. 

By general agreement Pine Valley is the most 
difficult course in the world. To begin with, each 
hole is an isolated entity, shut off from the rest 
of the layout by thick woodlands. One must be 
straight and one must be fairly long as well, for 
it takes a pretty good carry to reach the begin- 
ning of the fairway from the tees. The interven- 
ing yards are a punishing waste of sand strewn 
liberally with pine bushes, scrub oak, hawthorn, 
German heather and mountain laurel. Make a 
mistake at Pine Valley any place and you pay the 
most uncompromising penalties in golf. It takes 
a very good golfer indeed to break 100 there the 
first time around. 

“Have you ever played Pine Valley?” There is 
no more frequent conversation-starter in sport, 
and simply to be able to answer yes assures a man 
a definite cachet at any golf club in the world. 


1th hole is crossed by compact desert, “Hell's 
Half Acre," possibly the world’s biggest trap 
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-A./o?i(7 the hole-framing woodlands, sand dominates Pine 
Valley, its aspect and its strategy — heavy, coarse, 
bush-strewn sand, muck harder to play from than civilized 
bunkers, a few of which Pine Valley throws in for good measure 



10 .;, hole, a 115-yard par-3 and a comparative soft touch, 
features an island green set in a sea of sand 
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111 hole 


is rough closer— Jf2^-gor(l 4 to a plateau green 


protected first by a stream, then by hunkering 


EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


The Great Paradox 

S IXTY YOUNG American athletes 
returned to the U.S. last week 
after performances in Communist 
and non-Communist countries that 
made them the best good-will ambas- 
sadors the country has ever had. 

Simultaneously, in Moscow, the 
heady world of Soviet sport heroes 
was shaken by a new outbreak of the 
dread occupational disease that has 
come to be known in the Communist 
press as “stardom sickness.” Two of 
the best Russian women athletes 
were summarily dismissed from the 
track and field team. Beaten by a 
newcomer at a meet in Tallinn, Gali- 
na Zybrina and Tamara Tyshkevich, 
the two star shotputters, refused to 
accept second- and third-place med- 
als, and stalked off the field. Miss 
Zybrina was subsequently expelled 
for “egotism and uncomradely behav- 
ior.” At the same time, Nina Pono- 
maryeva (who created a minor inter- 
national crisis two years ago when she 
was arrested for stealing five hats in 
London) was officially disgraced for 
undisclosed reasons, reportedly for 
superior airs and tantrums. 

These might be dismissed as fem- 
inine trivialities, but they follow the 
imprisonment of an outstanding So- 
viet soccer star (12 years for rape) 
after disclosures that he was petted, 
pampered and bonused by the Mos- 
cow Economic Council so long as he 
won, despite a semicriminal career. 
Stardom sickness is defined as “arro- 
gance induced by hero worship.” 
Sport in Russia is an instrument of 
international propaganda and, at 
home, a mean.s of diverting Russian 
citizens compelled to do without 
what the West regards as essentials. 
Victory under such a setup is obliga- 
tory. Defeat means loss of face, loss 


of prestige, loss of the whole reason 
for subsidizing sport. 

The paradox is that the unsubsi- 
dized American team, winning and 
losing, really achieved for the U.S. 
what the 38-billion-ruble sports pro- 
gram was supposed to do for Russia. 
There were no incidents involving the 
American team, no displays of tem- 
perament, nothing remotely resem- 
bling the clash of race against race 
or class against class. There was, un- 
fortunately, little backing, either. 
Expenses (about $30,000) were met 
by the AAU, which hopes to get its 


money back when the Russian team 
comes to the U.S. next year. In the 
four meets in Russia, Poland, Hun- 
gary and Greece, the American team 
won 85 of 121 events, broke two 
world records and appeared before 
485,000 spectators, friendly to begin 
with and wildly enthusiastic at the 
end. If the renomination of Orval 
Faubus in Arkansas looked like an 
endorsement of racial demagoguery 
to Europeans, it was more than an- 
swered by the Negroes (notably Rafer 
Johnson) who made up half of the 
continued 



Those atomic athletes from down under 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


American team. The achievement of 
the American team in terms of sport 
was pretty impressive; as carriers of 
the best traditions of American de- 
mocracy, they were magnificent. 

The obvious lesson might appear to 
be to let well enough alone, avoid all 
manner of state support or interfer- 
ence and hope for the best again next 
year. But the truth is that support 
is needed from somewhere — support 
for orphan events, now neglected in 
the U.S., which Europeans value; 
support for regular meets with Euro- 
pean teams; support for a continuing 
tradition of American competition 
in international events. Coach Ed 
Temple, who held together the Amer- 
ican women’s team (with no state 
subsidy, few scholarships, inadequate 
training facilities and no salary), has 
come to the conclusion that federal 
support may be necessary. Daniel 
Ferris of the AAU believes that pri- 
vate funds may be adequate. In 
view of the record of the Americans 
abroad, and the revelations of star- 
dom sickness in Moscow, the distinc- 
tion seems a little unrealistic. It isn’t 
where support comes from, but what 
it goes to support. The Soviets are 
plainly subsidizing a sport caste, ded- 
icated to victory for the sake of prop- 
aganda. The triumph of the American 
team in Europe suggests that when 
the aim is sport, win or lose, propa- 
ganda seems to take care of itself. 


Ticklish but Tactful 

rpHE CAPTAIN of an amateur sports 
team who is unable to play every 
member on the squad usually faces a 
ticklish moment when it comes time 
to introduce the players at presenta- 
tion ceremonies after the competi- 
tion. The other day at West Newton, 
Mass., Daisy Ferguson, captain of 
the British Isles women’s amateur 
golf team which tied the U.S. and so 
retained the Curtis Cup, showed how 
it can be done graciously. 

One by one, Miss Ferguson intro- 
duced the six girls who had competed 
in the two days of play. She described 
the contribution of each briefly but 
eloquently. Then she came to the 
seventh member of the squad who 



had bravely weathered the disap- 
pointment of not getting into the 
lineup either day. Miss Ferguson hes- 
itated not at all. 

“And this is our reserve,” she said, 
“Miss Dorothea Somerville, our Scot- 
tish champion. Dorothea did every- 
thing she was called on to do. She 
carried messages all over the course. 


handed out sweets to our girls— and 
was ready to step in and play at' a' 
moment’s notice.” 

Kid Brother 

rno BE an only son, and to have 
five sisters older than yourself, is 
a rare and rigorous challenge. It hap- 
pened to young John Palfrey of 
Brookline, Mass., and with an extra 
twist as well: his sisters are Polly, 
Joanna, Lee, Mianne and Sarah: and 
when he was a boy all five of them 
could beat him at tennis. 

John set to work, though, and 
eventually got big enough and good 
enough to beat them all, except pos- 
sibly Sarah. Sarah Palfrey was an in- 
ternational tennis star ^\nth a string 
of championships to her credit, and 
because of the difference in their ages 
she and her brother never met when 
both were in lop form. 

Having got off to an early competi- 
tive start, John kept going. In board- 
ing school he pitched baseball, and at 
Harvard he played varsity tennis. 
As a lawyer, he spent four years in 
the legal department of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and then became 
a member of the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Studies at Princeton, special- 
izing in the legal problems connected 
with atomic energy. Through it all 
he remained a tennis player — a left- 
handed one — and also took up golf. 

“No one else at the Institute for 
Advanced Studies was interested in 
either golf or tennis,” said Palfrey 
the other day. “So I played with 
Princeton students or with Clochette, 
my wife. She and I can be a very ir- 
ritating mixed doubles team. She gets 
the ball back and I make trouble 
at the net.” 

Palfrey has been a full professor 
of law at Columbia University since 
19.')6, and last month he became dean 
of Columbia College. At 39, he could 
easily pass for a graduate student. 

Does he credit his achievements to 
the early hardship of having five big 
sisters who could blast him off the 
tennis court? “Not at ail,” said the 
dean the other day, smiling. “After 
all, by the time I was 18 I could beat 
them all, except possibly Sarah. She 
and I argued for years about whether 


They Said It 

CHARLES GOREN, after winning Life Masters Pairs championships for 
Ike second time in 16 years with Mrs. Helen Sobel. explaining why their 
partnership has survived almost two decades: “There has never been 
any romance between us.” 

BIRDIE TEBBETTS, four days before he resigned as manager of the 
Cincinnati Redlegs; “That's one thing [quitting] you never do in this 
business. . . . Pride keeps you from quitting, and pride resists getting 
fired.” 

RAFER JOHNSON, holder of the world decathlon record, asked if he 
might become a professional basketball player: “/ want to be a dentist. 
However, I also would like to see how good a basketball player I can be.” 

BILL MAZERosKi, sccond boseiuan for the rising Pittsburgh Pirates, 
on why his wedding date, scheduled for October i, was hastily re- 
scheduled for October 11: “That's right after the World Series.” 
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"Fair warning, ereryboily! Thct/rc glone cold!" 


I at my best could beat her at hers, 
but nowadays we are so relaxed we 
just play doubles and don’t argue. 

“There is one thing, though. Every 
one of my sisters won at least one na- 
tional title in tennis, and I never 
did. Maybe it was only indoor dou- 
bles for girls 15 and under, but every 
one of them has her championship. 
I figure the only chance I have left to 
win nnj national title is to team up 
with someone really good, like Bill 
Talbert, when we are 4.5— and win 
the Veterans’ Doubles.’’ 

Beating the Heat 

Qomkti.vucs it’s Just too hot to lift 
^ a finger and sometimes that goes 
double in Baltimore. But it doesn’t 
go at all for Baltimore football fans. 
One night last week the Baltimore 
Colts put on an intrasquad game at 
Memorial Stadium for the benefit of 
police-sponsored boys’ clubs. Paid 
attendance (at $1 a head on a hot 
August night) was 48,309. 

Streamlined Stilky 

TS' HARNKSS RACING, the driver of 
* the horse sits on a light, two- 
wheeled vehicle called a sulky. Sulky 
is a nice word, which comes down to 
us from the Greek aseolcan, meaning 
sullen, mopey, going off by oneself to, 
for instance, cultivate one’s garden. 
From this definition it has also come 
to mean a single-seat vehicle with 
which the job of cultivation is done — 
a sulky plow. 

This is pertinent stuff because the 
U.S. Trotting Association will be 
obliged shortly to come up with its 
own definition. According to current 
USTA rules, a man is eligible to com- 
pete in the sport if he has a horse in 
front of him wliich he guides from a 
sitting position in a sulky. There was 
no need to define the word because, 
since 1892, all drivers have used es- 
sentially the same vehicle— a spring- 
less seat slung between two spoked, 
bicycle-type wheels, attached through 
shafts to each .side of the horse's body 
by leather straps. Is this a sulky? 
Well, up to now, yes. 

Here now, however, is Joe King of 
Lockport, N.Y. with ideas of his own. 


Joe is 44, about 6 feet tall, with brown 
hair turning gray, a Bell Aircraft 
engineer who helped design the Ras- 
cal (a rocket-powered air-to-surface 
missile) and who is now working on 
jet vertical-rising aircraft. Joe is also 
a trotting fan and breeder of horses. 
Obviou.sly employing aerodynamic 
principles, Joe has designed and built 
a new — well, a new vehicle for har- 
ness drivers. 

“My N'o. 1 objective,” he says, 
“was to decrease the drag on the 
horse. My sulky is to a regular sulky 
wliat a streamlined monoplane today 
is to the early-type biplane. I ar- 
rived at it by a process of eliminating 
all elements of drag on the old sulky 
and using an attachment to the horse 
that leaves him completely free and 
doesn't liamper his movement.” Joe’s 
vehicle lias no shafts; instead, a center 
bar arches up from the base of the 
driver’s seat, over the horse’s rump 
and attaches to the top of the ani- 
mal’s bellyband. The wheels are disk- 
type, of solid aluminum. The seat is 


on a bar of spring steel, with another 
bar off it, supplying footrests for the 
driver. 

The vehicle has now been tested at 
least twice, by respected veteran 
drivers in upstate N ew Y ork. Levi Har- 
ner hitched it to a pacer named Bald- 
win Hanover who promptly worked a 
half mile in 1:01, the best training 
performance of his career, on a track 
whose condition was “not too good.” 
Ed Arthur hitched it to a green 2- 
year-old, went a solo mile, then went 
a second mile against two older horses, 
weaving in and out to test the rig 
under stress and strain approximat- 
ing race conditions. Arthur said after- 
ward: “This is the greatest invention 
since the starting gate.” 

So now it is up to the USTA to 
answer the question, “What is a 
sulky?” or, put another way, “Is Joe 
King’s gimmick a sulky?” 

One idea might be to hitch the 
thing to a farm horse in a corn field. 
If it cuts a straight furrow, it's a 
sulky all right. 
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Red Sanders: a searching essay 
appraising the man and the 
football wizard whose sudden 
death shocked the .sports world 

H enry Russell TRed) Sanders, 
who died suddenly and shocking- 
ly in a downtown Los Angeles hotel 
room last week, was one of the few 
men in football coaching who genu- 
inely merited the accolade “wizard.” 
Whatever special talents of psycholo- 
gy and acumen coaching took, Red 
Sanders had them in abundance. His 
death leaves a gaping hole not only at 
UCLA but in all Pacific Coast foot- 
ball. The West Coast never held its 
head as high in the Rose Bowl as when 
a Sanders eleven took the field to 
represent it. 

UCLA teams under Sanders so un- 
mistakably bore the stamp of good 
coaching that you were always aware 
it was the team that was good, not 
the players. Sanders got good foot- 
ball players. All successful coaches 
have to. But just as often, Sanders 
made standout stars out of boys other 
recruiters overlooked. 

Sanders had an uncanny ability to 
seek out and take the measure of a 
boy’s talent. The players were hi$ 
creations, in a sense, and while he 
was gruff, ev'en unfriendly to them in 
their presence, his face would glow 
with pride when describing their ex- 
ploits to the press or in after-dinner 
speeches. He alternately bedeviled 
and sweet-talked his squad, very 
much in the manner of a parent who 
disciplines his children and then is 
beset by remorse when he sees them 
innocently asleep at night. 

Sanders was a master technician, 
particularly at defense. It was his 
firm belief that defense wins football 
games and championships. To prove 
his point, he stuck with the archaic 
single-wing offense, the Model T Ford 
of football offenses, in which the op- 
ponents were never surprised, merely 
overpowered. Sanders’ real offense 
was the mistakes his iron-gang de- 
fensive line could force the opponents 
to make. 

He picked his players for resolute- 
ness of purpose rather than ingrained 
skill. He was fond of saying, “Win- 
ning is not the most important thing, 
it’s the only thing.” He could not tol- 
erate players who did not similarly 
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approach football as a high and holy 
art. Red had private moments of cyni- 
cism, but not about football. He kept 
all-state halfbacks on the bench 
throughout their college careers when- 
ever he thought he detected an atti- 
tude of scorn on their part, and he 
once admitted he delved into the 
disciplinary history of athletes be- 
fore allowing his recruiters to ap- 
proach them. 

He encouraged absolute autonomy 
on the part of his players on game 
day but demanded complete subser- 
vience from them on the practice 
field. He drove himself and his play- 
ers ferociously to build his football 
empire, but once he had the produc- 
tion line functioning— circa 1952, 
or four years after he had signed on 
at UCLA— he was able to relax and 
run his operation much like a chair- 
man of the board. The Pacific Coast 
Conference penalties two years ago 
brought him tumbling down from his 
chairmanship and back into shop 
foremanship once again. Red's life 
may very well have been shortened by 
the necessity for him to get back to 
grass roots coaching to reassemble the 
remnants of his squads. (His best 
players were restricted to a half sea- 
son of play in the last two seasons.) 

DROVE HIS SQUAD 

Oldtimers around UCLA had never 
seen Red drive his squad— and him- 
self — as hard as he did the past two 
years. As tough and sardonic as a top 
sergeant with sore feet, a study in 
refined sadism, he set about to turn a 
passel of nice kids into a gang of re- 
lentless roughnecks— and football 
craftsmen. And he did. 

It would be futile and unworthy to 
pretend Red Sanders didn't play as 
hard as he worked. He loved good mu- 
sic and good whisky. The music was 
Dixieland, the whisky Jack Daniel’s. 

Red was a Southerner by birth and 
predilection. He had some of the prej- 
udices of the South when he first ar- 
rived in southern California because 
he didn’t realize they were prejudices. 
They were, if such a thing is possible, 
innocently acquired. The crime, if 
any, was heredity. But Sanders used 
the epithet for Negroes, for instance, 
so innocently in his early career that 
he once used it addressing a mixed au- 
dience. It had never occurred to him 
it would be offensive because he had 
not intended it as such. As it turned 
out, it was the white persons in the 



ON THE DAY BEFORE HE DIED: 


audience who raised a public protest. 
The Negroes accepted it in the spirit 
in which it had been used — as part 
of a joke. Sanders, in short, treated 
Negroes as friends, not as special 
citizens before whom it was necessary 
to put on a special set of manners. 

With a largely southern coaching 
staff brought to Los Angeles with him 
from Vanderbilt in Tennessee. San- 
ders played more Negroes than al- 
most any university in the entire 
country, certainly more than his 
principal coast rivals. It has been 
claimed that this was because UCLA, 
a state university, enrolled more, but 
this argument is invalid. Football 
players are not selected from the stu- 
dent body at large in this day and age 
of big-time college football. They are 
selected as carefully as members of 
the Union League Club, and it is per- 
fectly possible to find a topnotch 
football squad of one or many col- 
ors and one or many creeds. Red San- 
ders saw only football players, not 
minorities. 

The bare bones of Sanders’ record 
are evidence enough of his prowess 
as a coach. His career totals were 102 
wins, 41 losses, 3 ties. His UCLA to- 
tals were 66 wins, 19 losses, 1 tie. 
His 1954 team was generally (but not 
universally) recognized as the nation- 
al champion— at least co-national 
champion. Sanders was Coach of 
the Year, an achievement in which 
he took great pride. 

It was part of Sanders’ coaching 
technique to be aloof. It was an atti- 
tude he carried over into private 
life, and some hangers-on at the 
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SANDERS WITH RAFER JOHNSON 


UCLA practice field have been known 
to puff with pride if “Coach” ac- 
knowledged their presence with even 
a cordial “Hello.” When he wanted 
to. Red Sanders could be captivat- 
ing. He had the intelligent man’s un- 
failing sense of humor, but the jokes 
had to be wry and, on the whole, 
sophisticated. 

He would drive recalcitrant players 
with sarcasm, but a sarcasm which 
sometimes even drew a laugh from 
the victim. “O’Farro,” he would yell 
from his practice-field tower, “you 
ran up to that man like you were 
trying to borrow money from him.” 

He told his linemen on occasion 
that “you guys are running through 
there like a bunch of Easter bun- 
nies.” He advised his teams to “hitch 
up your guts.” He dealt always in 
superlatives and sprinkled them lib- 
erally through his mimeographed 
memos which led off his scouting re- 
ports distributed to the team on 
game weeks. “UCLA now has its best 
offensive in history. . . .” “UCLA 
has the finest first team in its his- 
tory. . . .” And so on. 

Unfailingly polite, Sanders never- 
theless never let people come too 
close. He was a shy man. He was an 
excellent public speaker, but suffered 
horribly from stage fright. It is prob- 
able he had fewer close friends than 
any celebrated man in America. He 
seemed always to be nursing some 
private disillusionment for which he 
bore no grudge but which precluded 
his ever leading with his heart with 
anyone. 

To those who didn’t know him, he 


could seem sometimes selfish and 
grasping. He was actually generous. 
He had many admirers but he in- 
spired awe along with affection. The 
personality was so electric, one hesi- 
tated to touch it. Impatient with 
amenities, Sanders was a man W’hose 
friends even hesitated to claim friend- 
ship. “I have covered Red for nine 
years and I think I know him better 
than anyone.” one sportsw'riter con- 
fesses. “But at the end of that time 
I don’t think I knew him a lot better 
than the first time I met him.” 

WELCOMED RAFER JOHNSON 

This had been a busy w'eek for Red 
Sanders. Fall practice was to open on 
September finst and Red welcomed 
the invigoration a new football season 
always brought. On Wednesday 
night, he journeyed with a gay group 
of hundreds of students and sports 
fans out to the International Airport 
to welcome home one of UCT.,A’s 
greatest athletes, Rafer Johnson, who, 
along with Kenny Washington and 
Jackie Robinson—and Rod San ders — 
has insured that UCLA’s athletic rep- 
utation will endure as long as games 
are played anywhere. 

Sanders was in a festive mood as he 
posed cheerfully with Rafer (a6orc) 
and Rafer’s family after w'aiting near- 
ly four hours for a plane that did not 
arrive until well past midnight, de- 
layed by a bomb scare in New York. 

The next morning Sanders awoke 
late and went to his office for a 
coaches’ staff luncheon. He left 
shortly after without .saying w-here 
he wa.s going. 

At 4:30 p.m., the shocking news 
cracked over the radio and press tele- 
types. A man identified as Red 
Sanders had been found dead in a 
hotel room on Beverly Boulevard. 
The room was registered in the name 
of an acquaintance of Sanders, W. T. 
Grimes. Also pre.sent was a young 
woman named Ernestine Drake, who, 
she told police, did not even know 
that Sanders was a football coach. 

Red, they said, had complained of 
the heat and humidity when he ar- 
rived in the unfashionable hotel 
room. He had removed his shirt and 
tie and dispatched Grimes for some 
refreshment— soft drinks, Grimes 
pointedly told police. While he was 
gone, Sanders suddenly began gasp- 
ing for breath and clutching his chest. 
He fell to the floor. He was still there, 
dead, when the police ambulance 


arrived at the hotel one hour later. 

No one knew Red Sanders had a 
bad heart— unless it was Red Sanders 
and some cardiologist sworn to se- 
crecy. But anyone with a stethoscope 
and a degree would have been able 
to tell it. His heart was enlarged 
nearly twice normal. Scar tissue in- 
dicated long-standing coronary heart 
disease, an advanced case. 

Death is never fortunate, but this 
was a particularly unfortunate way 
to die. For Red Sanders moved, most 
often, in a level of society a great deal 
more proper than the one in which 
death overtook him. 

The plain fact about Red Sanders 
as a coach and as a human being 
was that he had always been good at 
what he did, but never lucky. The 
nadir of his professional career prob- 
ably came, not with the PCC penal- 
ties, but in the 1956 Ro.se Bowl Game. 
Sanders took on one of the best foot- 
ball squads ever put together, the 
1955 Michigan State Spartans. His 
outmanned athletes played brilliant 
chess football for almost four quar- 
ters, gav'e Michigan State ground in 
the middle of the field in order to 
stall them near the goal line. 

With two minutes to play, UCLA 
had wrung a 14 14 tie, had just 
stopped Michigan State on their 
20-yard line when a field goal, rushed 
by their line, had missed. They had 
the bail and two minutes to win, the 
passer to do it in Ronnie Knox. 

What could have been Red’s finest 
moment turned to dross. Assistant 
Coach Jim Myers unnecessarily sig- 
naled for the quarterback to pass. 
A visiting Big Ten official spotted 
him and called an unusual, and sel- 
dom invoked, penalty. A comedy of 
errors ensued and finally Sanders’ 
team had to punt. The high punt 
soared too high and the UCLA cap- 
tain ran into the receiver. Michigan 
State again had the ball near the 
20. This time the field goal was good. 
What was to have been a monumen- 
tal triumph was just another Pacific 
Coast defeat. 

In the dressing room afterward. 
Red Sanders’ face was a mask of 
tragedy. But he sought no sympathy. 
“Sometimes,” he said, “no matter 
what you do, you’re bound to lose. 
And when you do, you just have to 
face it.” 

And that may be as apt an epitaph 
as any. 

—James Murray 
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WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPOR 


lt*s giving your all, 

it’s do or die, it’s *One for the Gipper’ — 


IT’S THE OLD 



ON THE DIAMOND: Cleveland’s 
Vic Power demonstrates The Try by steal- 
ing home for the second lime in a game 


with Detniit and winning it 10-9 in the 
10th inning. So doing, he became the 
first man in .American League history to 


negotiate such daring thievery twice in 
one game, and the first man in the ma- 
jors to do it in 47 years. To Detroit, 



ON THE GREEN: Frank James of 
Grinnell, Iowa puts unwonted attention 
into a challenging putt in a sudden-death 


playoff of a quarter-final match at the 
Western Junior golf championships at 
Iowa City. And while he managed to sink 


the ball this time, he lost the match a few 
holes later to Joel Goldstrand OefI) of 
Worthington, Minn. But the point is this; 
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such a possibility had sppmed distinct- 
ly remote. For Power had not stolen a 
ba.se all this season through 106 games. 



nobody could walk up to Frank James 
afterward and accuse him of not hav- 
ing given the playoff everything he had. 



ON THE GRIDIRON: For a little 
while last week, the battle-tested, 
grid-wise Detroit Lions seemed about 
to do what the pro football team usu- 
ally does in the annual All-Star foot- 
ball game in Chicago— methodically 
dismember the eager but inept col- 
legians. The champions of the pro 
world moved easily for a touchdown 
the first time they got the ball, once 
contemptuously running on fourth 
down with 13 yards to go at mid-field 
and making it. The college boys were 
obviously having a hard time oper- 
ating the unusually complex defense 
their coach Otto Graham, the retired 
nonpareil quarterback of the Cleve- 
land Browns, had given them. This 
was Graham's first head-coaching as- 
signment, and he had selected simi- 
larly young ex-pros as his assistants. 
It was a tremendously spirited coach- 
ing staff, and it soon became appar- 
ent that they had imparted this 
spirit to their youthful charges. 


The veteran Lions, understanda- 
bly. relaxed after that first quick 
touchdown. The unsophisticated un- 
derdog collegians got mad. They be- 
gan to operate their complex defense 
brilliantly. They intercepted five pro 
passes and they did other things, 
individually, that they had never 
done before. Bobby Joe Conrad, the 
almost scrawny, lean-limbed young- 
ster from Texas A&M, shown above 
limbering up his kicking leg, who 
had never even tried to kick a field 
goal in a college game, booted four 
against the pros and three points 
after touchdown for good measure. 
They w'hipped the pros where the 
pros are best, in the air, and won a 
stunning 35-19 victory. 

Then they carried their coaclies off 
the field on their shoulders and, over 
the happy shouting in the dressing 
room, the most insistent phrase, in 
the varied accents of farfiung U.S. 
campuses, was “that old college try." 
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A BIG WEEK FOR GAMBLERS 


THE GAMBLER’S GALLERY on 

the opposite page includes men who 
think nothing of betting a quarter of 
a million dollars on a few Saturday 
football games or horse races or base- 
ball games. How do they do it? Well, 
they start with someone like Leo 
Shalfer. Leo is a bookie who has been 
driven out of places like Chicago, 
Cincinnati and Winnipeg by spoil- 
sports who believe in enforcing anti- 
gambling laws. Fed up with this, Leo 
recently cast around for a locale that 
would be more tolerant of his activi- 
ties. and he was sure he had found it 
in Terre Haute. Indiana. Leo opened 
shop smack on the main stem, a few 
short blocks from City Hall, which is 
like hiring Madison Square Garden 
for a floating crap game. But Leo evi- 
dently was right about the friendly 
surroundings, and nobody in Terre 
Haute bothered him as he quickly 
built up a land-oflice business. The 
trouble was, somebody forgot to tell 
the Federal gumshoes that Terre 
Haute was supposed to be wide open. 
They checked Leo’s phones (2,200 


long distance calls in eight weeks) and 
observed the traffic through Leo’s 
front door — and moved in. The rec- 
ords they found showed Leo had han- 
dled about 30 million dollars in foot- 
ball, baseball and horseracing bets, 
chiefly by phone, in just two months, 
obviously catering only to well-heeled 
clients. These include Dallas oil zil- 
lionaire H. L. Hunt, whose football 
bets start at $25,000 per game and 
number about 20 games a week, crack 
Bridge Players John Crawford and 
Tobias Stone and Zeppo (one of the 
Hollywood brothers) Marx. Also such 
familiar names as .Timmy the Greek 
and Beldon Katleman of Las Vegas. 

Terre Haute Mayor Ralph Tucker, 
a Dapper Dan given to highly pol- 
ished shoes and near-white trench 
coats, is no stranger to charges of 
protected sin flourishing in his town. 
He promptly passed the buck to his 
police chief, Frank Riddle, where it 
now rests. Meanwhile, Leo Shaffer’s 
records were turned over to an ener- 
getic young U.S. District Attorney- 
named Don Tabbert, who, last week 



D. A. TABBERT, AT 29. IS SITTING PRETTY 


in Indianapolis, began asking ques- 
tions in front of a grand jury, after 
issuing subpoenas for the folks shown 
here and 170 others. Tabbert has now 
demonstrated, sure enough, that a 
lot of people like to bet and bet big 
on sports events. Well, Leo Shaffer 
could have told him that. The next 
question is: Who in Terre Haute rolled 
out the welcome mat for Leo? 


BIGGEST GAMBLERS of the week, 
though their activities will hardly 
come to the official attention of Dis- 
trict Attorney Tabbert {above), were 
the crew members of the British j'^acht 
Sceptre, who arrived in New York led 
by their skipper. Lieutenant Com- 
mander Graham Mann. These men. 
and many another Englishman who 
participated in the venture, are bet- 
ting their time, energy and reputa- 
tions on the outcome of the race for 
the America’s Cup next month. Skip- 
per Mann has served as Sailing Mas- 
ter of Queen Elizabeth’s Dragon class 
yacht Bluebottle, and won a bronze 
medal for Britain in the 5.5-meter 
cla.ss at the Melbourne Olympic 
Games. He and crew were on their way 
to Newport, via Stamford, Conn, (see 
opposite), where they were to receive 
some unexpected and welcome help in 
their gamble. Mahlon Dickerson of- 
fered to lend them his American 12- 
meter yacht Gleam to serv'e as a trial 
horse in their tuneups, a fitting ges- 
ture of international sportsmanship. 
Before leaving New York, the skipper 


had time to meet and charm the lo- 
cal press. 

Mann is 34, weighs 200 even, has 
a fine broken nose, looks fit, moves 
well. Notes from the press conference: 

Q.: Which American boat would 
you like most to meet? 

Mann (big grin): The slowest, ob- 
viously. 

Q.: Why did some of the British 
press predict such a bad showing for 
Sceptre'! 

Mann (benign smile): Don’t you 
suppose that some of the British 
newsmen picked up their information 
rather late at night in bars and such? 
Let their enthusiasm get beyond their 
ability, perhaps? 

Q.: How many sails has Sceptrel 

Mann \purr): Oh, simply hundreds. 

Q.: Well, what do you really think 
about Sceptre's chances? 

Mann (rerp gentli/): Why, even, I 
should think. If there were not much 
chance we shouldn’t have come over, 
should we? 

That and other things well settled, 
Mann buzzed off happily, apparently 



SKIPPER MANN SAYS IT S EVEN MONEY 


troubled not at all by the fact that 
all 14 British skippers who sailed for 
the cup before him over the past 87 
years came home losers. The law of 
averages, if nothing else, favors an 
Englishman’s victory sometime, and 
the lieutenant commander left his 
interviewers feeling that if he is as 
long on sailing as he is on spoof, Mann 
may well be the man. 
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An Indiana prosecutor starts a parade of big-time bettors on sports events 
before a grand jury, while gamblers of another stripe arrive in New York 
ready to bet more than mere money on the climactic competition of the year 



H, L. HUNT. Dallas oil tycoon, 
started as Arkansas gambler, 
may be biKK^st U.S. bettor. 


RAY RYAN. Indiana oilman 
now abroad, calls in bets to 
bookies from Saudi Arabia. 


TOBIAS STONE. bHdi'e ex- 
pert recently barred for rude- 
ness, was called to testify. 


JOHN CRAWFORD, another 
whiz at bridge, is inveterate 
bettor on card tournaments. 



ZEPPO MARX frequents Las 
Vegas crap tables, once won 
$‘28,000 in hour and a half. 


JAMES SNYOER (Jimmv the 
Greek i shoots marbles for 
$.'j,000 stakes, for relaxation. 


MRS. FANNY zoRENSKY, de- 
nied she was a bookie, de- 
scribes self as “housewife." 


SAM viERSON of Oklahoma 
.says he bet as high as $10,- 
000 on football with Shaffer. 



p 
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"SCEPTRES'- HULL lies in Luders shipyards at Stamford, Conn, 
after shipment from England, as preparations are made for rig- 
ging. I'erhaps prophetic of hec chances in the America’s Cup is 


the name of the power boat alongside, though the British .seem 
confident enough. Sreplre is now cruising the waters off New- 
port where the best four of seven cup races start September 20. 
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A FREE RIDE 
FOR BIG RED 


The surprising ease with which the College AU-Star football squad 
defeated the professional World Champion Detroit Lions in Chicago 
[page 29) and the sudden death in Los Angeles of VCLA’s famed coach 
(page 26) were widely separated events last week which combined to 
inject football into the summer's news with unusual impact. One of 
the All-Star players was 22‘year’old Jim Phillips of Auburn, a typical 
product of big-time football and big-time football coaching. In the 
account which follows, Phillips relates his own experiences with the 
college game and with some of the men who have helped make it a 
multimillion-dollar business. He attacks no one, draws few conclu- 
sions, and the sensational expose is not in his intentions. But Phil- 
lips’ simple story should provide educators, sociologists and the men 
who control fooball in this country with ample food for thought. 


by DONALD PARKER 


T hf, last time Jimmy (Big Red) 
Phillips cried was a night in De- 
cember almost five years ago, long 
before he was an All-America end 
and a top rookie draft choice for the 
Los Angeles Rams. It was the night 
the men from Auburn— the name by 
which Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute is generally known in athletic 
circles— came to his father’s house 
in Alexander City, Ala. to sign him 
to a four-year football contract. 

Jimmy was only 17 then and still 
had six months to go before gradu- 
ating from Benjamin Russell High 
School. He had done extremely well 
in football that year— he was elec- 
ted to the All-State team — and his 
worries about whether he would or 
would not be able to afford col- 
lege were apparently over. For the 
previous four months the colleges had 
been bidding against each other in 
an effort to show Jimmy they could 
afford him. Some of the offers made 
his head swim, and he wondered if 
they were quite legitimate. He was 
an honest boy, and though he wanted 
desperately to play college football, 
he also wanted to do the right thing. 
The more he listened to sales talks 


from the recruiters — one of them even 
offered to move his parents to Texas 
and buy them a new house there— 
the more confused he became. Until 
then football had been a game to 
him. The big-business aspect of col- 
legiate football w'as new and strange. 
It made him feel uncertain. 

The night the men from Auburn 
came Jimmy had already made up 
his mind to accept a scholarship from 
them, partly because Auburn was 
closest to his home, partly because 
Auburn had been the most persistent. 

When he signed the contract that 
night, the Auburn representatives 
smiled and clapped him on the back. 
They assured him he would not re- 
gret his decision. When they left, the 
big 6-foot-2, 210-pound redhead 
stumbled into his bedroom and closed 
the door, and in a short while there 
was a muffled sound of sobbing. His 
mother and father heard him from 
the living room, but they made no 
move to comfort him. “Leave him 
alone for a while, Mother,” said Jim- 
my’s father softly. “He needs to blow 
off a little steam.” 

The boy cried for a long while un- 
til, exhausted, he drifted into a deep 


sleep. He awoke untroubled on the 
following morning, ready to play 
football for Auburn for S79 a month 
plus free laundry service. Today 
Jimmy can’t recall why he cried. 

Since that December night in 
1953 Jimmy Phillips has been com- 
paratively untroubled, and fortune 
has smiled upon him, just as the re- 
cruiters from Auburn said it would. 
He became a star and co-captain of 
Auburn’s 1957 national champion- 
ship squad and was picked as the 
best right end in the land last season 
by 21 All-America selectors— more 
than had voted for any other player. 
The Los Angeles Rams thought so 
highly of him that they made Jim- 
my their No. 1 draft choice and gave 
him a bonus to boot. He played in 
three postseason games at the end 
of last season and was one of the at- 
tractions last week on the College All- 
Star squad that beat the W'orld Cham- 
pion Detroit Lions 35-19 at Chi- 
cago’s Soldier Field. Jimmy is still the 
same shy, easygoing, moral young 
man who came out of Benjamin Rus- 
sell High School four years ago. He 
has not allowed his collegiate laurels 
to affect him; he still wears the same 
size helmet he w'ore at Benjamin 
Russell. Yet, since the end of his col- 
lege football career last fall, a signifi- 
cant and welcome change has come 
over Phillips: he no longer worries 
about how much money he is taking 
to play a game he enjoys, but rather 
how much he can legitimately earn 
at it. 

A PROWLING HALFBACK 

Jimmy Phillips knew football at 
Auburn was going to be a lot different 
from what it was at Benjamin Russell 
High almost before he reported for 
his first freshman practice session. 

“They roomed me with Bobby 
Hoppe, our halfback,” he recalls. “He 
was kind of unsociable at first, but 
we seemed to get along even though 
he had a chip on his shoulder. I re- 
member I was studying in our room 
one night. Hoppe was out somewhere 
prowling around. He was like that. 
Y ou never knew where he was. I was 
reading and everj-thing was quiet 
when all of a sudden there’s this big 
explosion and the light goes out and 
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glass flies all over the room. It took 
me a few secon(l.s to realize someone 
fired a shot through the window and 
hit the lamp. I don’t mind telling 
you I was scared. Suddenly the door 
to the room flew open and someone 
flipped on the overhead light. It was 
Hoppe. He stood leaning against the 
door frame with a gun in his hand, 
sort of smiling. I knew right then 
that I never played with anybody 
like that in high school.” 

Hoppe made Phillips’ freshman 
year an exciting one. 

"You never knew' what that guy 
w'as going to do next. He was always 
prowling around at night, coming in 
lati. One night he walks in the room 
with a big picture of a Russian soldier 
he got out of Life magazine. He 
pinned it on the wall and said to me: 
‘That there’s a Russian Communi.st 
soldier, Red. I hate the dirty bas- 
tards, Red. Know what I'm going to 


do. Red?’ I told him I guessed I didn't 
know' and waited to see what he was 
up to. He just walked over to his 
bunk and .sat on it, staring at the pic- 
ture on the wall. I kept watching him, 
trying to figure out what he was go- 
ing to do. He must have stared at 
that picture 10 minutes. Just sitting 
there and staring. Then all of a sud- 
den he pulls his gun out and empties 
it at the picture. Then he laughs for 
a long time. He used that Russian for 
target practice all year long. Made 
the room kind of drafty that winter.” 

Jimmy is reluctant to discuss the 
offers he received from other schools 
in the Southeastern Conference, but 
he made it plain during a recent after- 
noon of bass fishing at Martin’s Lake, 
Ala. that several SEC schools do not 
hesitate to offer an athlete far more 
than conference rules permit. 

“I came to Auburn on a regular 
grant-in-aid scholarship, and I hon- 


estly never received anything over 
that limit,” he said. He paused to 
cast near an old stump sticking out 
of the water about 10 yards from 
shore. He did not try to throw the 
bass bug out with a football pass mo- 
tion; the action was all in his wrist, 
a slight flick that sent the long split- 
bamboo rod into action and whipped 
the tapered line toward the stump. 
The bug plopped lightly in the water 
a few feet from the rotting log. He 
let the lure ait for several seconds, 
then made it jump realistically with 
a flick of the rod tip. He waited, then 
repeated the action. 

"You’d think if there were any 
bass in this lake they’d be sitting 
under that stump there, wouldn’t 
you. Guess they’re just not biting 
now.” Jimmy fished quietly for about 
10 more minutes. It didn’t seem as 
if he W'ere thinking of anything but 
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BIG RED eontinued 

the fish he was trying to hook some- 
where down beneath the murky sur- 
face. But when he spoke again, it was 
of football. 

“One of the schools that leads the 
SEC nearly every year and never gets 
put on probation practically told me 
to write my own ticket when they 
were recruiting me. 

"I remember this particular school 
had me come to visit their campus 
and see a football game one weekend 
in the fall of 1953,” he continued. “I 
had already made up my mind I was 
going to Auburn, but I thought I'd 
make the trip anyhow to see the 
game. It was a good game, and after- 
ward some alumni took me out to 
dinner. They were nice fellows, and 
they spent most of the dinner telling 
me about all the bowls I would get 
to play in if I signed on with them. 
They also mentioned the advantages 
of a technical education. After dinner 
I thanked them and told them I had 
already decided to go to Auburn. 
Then one of them asked me what I 
was getting to sign on with Auburn. 
I told him a regular scholarship. Then 
he said to me very frankly, ‘If it’s 
money you’re worried about, I don’t 
care what they’re giving you over 
there. We’ll pay you more.' That was 
the first big cash offer I got to play 
college football, and it made me feel 
guilty. But it prepared me for a con- 
versation I had later with a man who 
was recruiting for Te.xas A&M." 

By now it was evening. The sun 
had put a brilliant patina on Martin’s 



COACH RALPH JORDAN gavc Jtm fatherly 
gra-sp (or camera, but they rarely spoke. 


Lake all day, but now it was setting 
behind a pine-covered hill on the 
western shore. The water was still, 
its surface broken occasionally by 
the splash of a hungry bass. 

“It’s nice to get out here away 
from football,” said Jimmy. “I’d like 
to own a cabin up here some day. If 
I do all right with the Hams, maybe 
I’ll buy one.” 

AN ALL-STAR OFFER 

At 22, Jimmy Phillips is a mixture 
of man and boy that is becoming. 
Earlier that afternoon he had been as 
exhilarated as a IG-year-old when he 
tooled a high-powered Chris Craft 
speedboat, throttle open, through the 
countless coves and inlets dotting the 
Martin’s Lake shoreline. He sat high 
atop the back rest of the driver’s seat 
enjoying the rush of wind hitting his 
face, sometimes steering the craft 
with his feet, ignoring the danger of 
hitting a submerged log at 45 knots. 
This was the Jimmy Phillips that 
made impossible catches on the field, 
the All-America who was so often 
gone for a touchdown when he got 
his hands on the ball. The fisherman 
was the thoughtful, moral Jimmy 
Phillips who tried to fit accepted 
practices of big-time college football 
into his code and found he couldn’t 
quite do it without feeling guilty. 

“The time that fellow from Texas 
A&M talked to me I really got up- 
set,” he said quietly, his voice blend- 
ing with the droning put-put of the 
outboard on the fishing boat. 

“I was in Tuscaloosa for the Ala- 
bama North-South .\11-Star Game. 



BOBBY HOPPE, drafted by 49ers, ven- 
tilated Phillips' room with bullet holes. 


It’s a high school all-star game they 
have there every year. I was on the 
South team. I remember we had just 
finished practice one afternoon a 
few days before the game, and I was 
heading for the dressing room when 
this fellow from A&M asked me if I 
could talk to him for a few minutes. 
Scouts from different schools were all 
over the place, and it wasn’t unusual 
for one of them to approach you. 

“I told this fellow I had already 
made up my mind to go to Auburn. 
Paul Bryant, who was coaching at 
A&M then, had written me several 
letters trying to get me interested 
in A&M and had even invited me 
down there. But I never accepted. I 
had always wanted to play for one of 

coiilinued 
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NEW FIRESTONE 


LONGEST WEARING RUBBER EVER 


Here is news that means big savings to you as a car owner. Firestone scientists and 
engineers have achieved a technical break-through that opens up a whole new world 
of tire economy, sixfety and reliability. From the Firestone Research Laboratories has 
come the first sweeping new concept of rubber compounding in a quarter of a century 
. . . Firestone Rubber-X. Gruelling tests ... in laboratories, on speedways and on the 
highway.s . . . give positive proof that Firestone Tires, made with Firestone Rubber-X, 
give MOST MILES PER DOLLAR. Firestone Tires, and only Firestone Tires are 
made with Firestone Rubber-X. So be sure to specify Firestone Tires when you order 
your new car. Or buy them for your present car ... on convenient terms, if you wish 
... at your nearby Firestone Dealer or Store. 



LABORATORY TESTS prove 
Firestone Ruhber-X 
superior in resisting 
damage due to heat, 
cracking, aging, abrasion. 





YEARS ! 





BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 


PROVING GROUND tests 
confirm Firestone Rub- 
ber-X, in combination 
with S/F Nylon, is 
unsurpassed for tires. 


FLEET TESTS prove record 
wearing qualitie.s. Com- 
mercial trials show long- 
est mileage and lowest 
tire eost-per-mile ever. 


SPEEDWAY TESTS prove 
new safety. Firestone 
Rubber-X outlasted 
and outran all tires in 
open competition. 


Copyright 19.'>8, The Firestone I'irc & Rubber Company 





W HEREVER she ROCS, thc woman of 
today takes her trim lines 
with her. Credit her common-sense 
diet of lighter food and drink— 
and that includes her taste 
for Pepsi-Cola. 

For today’s Pepsi-Cola. reduced 
in calorics, refreshes without filling. 
It’s never heavy, never too sweet. 
Have fun. Have a Pepsi. 
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SEVENTH-GRADER Phillips Slatted football 
as a tackle because of his unusual size. 


BIG RED 

eoiiliiiueil 

the Southeastern Conference schools. 

“Well, this fellow told me that 
maybe I’d be more interested in play- 
ing for A&M after I heard what he 
had to offer me. I told him to go 
ahead, I was listening. He said if I 
would sign wdth the .'\ggies, they'd 
pay me S150 a month while I was in 
school, guarantee me a $1,500 sum- 
mer job all through school, move my 
parents from Alex City to a new 
house down in College Station and 
get both of them jobs down there. 

“I didn’t know exactly what to 
say to him, so I just thanked him and 
hurried off to get dressed. One of the 
Auburn assistant coaches was in the 
dressing room — there were college 
coaches all over the place — and I 
told him what the A&M recruiter 
had offered me. He got real mad and 
started cussin’. He said for me not to 
worry about it, that he’d take care 
of the fellow from A&M. I don’t know 
what he did, but I never heard from 
A&M again.’’ 

Jimmy’s experience with football 
recruiters has given him some strong 
ideas about how scholarships should 
be offered to promising athletes. 

“All personal contact between a 
prospect and the school athletic offi- 
cials should be discontinued,” said 
Jimmy. “These off-the-cuff, behind- 
the-scenes offers put a tremendous 
amount of pressure on a fellow still in 
high school. You're just not equipped 



to cope with anything like that when 
you’re 1 7 or 1 8. simple letter would 
be enough. If a school can’t make you 
its offer on paper, in black and white, 
then there’s something wrong with 
the offer. A boy can decide pretty 
well where he wants to go to college, 
what kind of education he is after. 
High-pressure salesmen, I found from 
my own personal experience, only 
serve to confuse a youngster almost 
to the point where he loses sight of 
the basic reason he had for wanting 
to go to college— to get an education.” 

A BACK-DOOR CONCEPT 

“I don’t say big-time football is 
bad in itself. In fact, if I had it to do 
all over again, without question I’d 
go to Auburn and retrace my steps. 
But the recruiting part of it ha.s gotten 
out of hand. It should be limited and 
controlled more closely by the NCA.^ 
or some other national body. The way 
things are set up now, an athlete 
has hardly any chance to make All- 
America without first agreeing to 
some back-door deal. Somehow, this 
doesn’t seem to me to fit in with the 
concept of All-America. I mean, an 
All-America football player original- 
ly was a national ideal, wasn’t he? 
Subterfuge, somehow, doesn’t fit in 
with that ideal, yet the big football 
colleges have made it part of the 
scheme of things.” 

When Jimmy married Mickey 
Kennedy, Auburn’s head drum ma- 
jorette, in his junior year, he moved 
out of his dormitory to a small four- 



iN COLLEGE Red married majorette Mick- 
ey Kennedy who helped support him. 


room house situated between Auburn 
and Opelika, about five miles from 
the campus. Mickey gave up college 
and took a job at the university, and 
with her modest income and Jimmy’s 
$79 a month (plus laundry money) 
the newlyweds lived comfortably, if 
not extravagantly. 

“If you do as well in football as 
they think you will when they sign 
you,” he explains, “you don’t have 
much to worry about. 

“I felt kind of sorry for a couple 
of guys I played with in high school 
who came up here on scholarships. 
Thej- didn’t turn out to be as good as 
the coaches expected, and they just 
sort of dropped out of school after a 
while. Not that their scholarships 
were taken away from them or any- 
thing like that. The coaches just 
rode them pretty hard. When a guy 
is doing the best he can and someone 
is telling him it isn’t good enough, it 
gets to him after a while. I felt sorry 
for those guys. They were my friends 
in high school. But they weren’t good 
enough for college. At least this col- 
lege. They took the riding as long as 
they could, I guess, and then they 
just dropped out. Technically, a foot- 
ball scholarship should entitle you to 
four years of college whether you 
make the team or not. But like I said, 
there are ways to get a guy to quit. 

“One of the big differences I no- 
ticed betw'een high school and college 
was in the coaching. In high school I 
was pretty close to my coach, Hamp 
ronn'iiued 
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Lyons. He taught me a lot of foot- 
ball, and he wa.s my friend off the 
field, too. When I was having all that 
trouble with the recruiters, I could 
go to him and ask his advice and 
know that it would be sound, honest 
and for my own good. He’ll probably 
be a friend of mine all my life. At 
Auburn. I don’t think I talked to 
Coach (Ralph) Jordan more than 
three times in the four years I was 
there. It was like he was the director 
of a big company and I was just one 
of the boys in the office. If I had a 
football problem, I talked to the end 
coach. If I had a problem that wasn’t 
football, well, that was my problem. 
Football is such a big business in the 
SEC — and I’m sure it’s the same in 
the Big Ten, the Southwest Confer- 
ence and the old PCC — there just 
isn't time or room for Knute Rocknes 
any more. The coach Ls there to win 
ball games. You’re there to help him 
keep his job.” 

SOME THINGS TO EXPECT 

“You know, it's funny. I started 
playing football because it was a 
game I thought was fun. I still like to 
play it, but I think I look upon it 
more a.s a job now. When we were on 
probation last year and were ineligi- 
ble for a bowl, I don’t think one guy 
on the team was disappointed. A 
bowl would just have meant another 
month of hard work, and we were all 
pretty sick of football by then. You 
begin to wish it was all over when you 
hit the eighth game in a 10-game 
schedule. When it is over, you’ve had 
enough. A bowl is sort of like work- 
ing for free.” 

Four years of football at Auburn 
have not changed Jimmy Phillips 
very much either in appearance or 
personality. He has a horizontal scar 
under his riglit eye, caused by an 
elbow in a game two years ago. He 
gave U}) four front teeth, and Au- 
burn saw that he got four to replace 
them. He figures you have to expect 
these things if you play football. 

“Auburn didn’t change what I 
am,” he said, “it helped prevent 
what I might have been. Without a 
scholarship I’d probably have gone 
to work in one of the mills in Alex- 
ander City, just like my dad. Not 
tliat that would have been bad. But 
now that I have the opportunity, Fd 
much rather play pro football. I’d 
be lying if I said I didn’t like being 
in the limelight. I have six scrap- 


books full of newspaper clippings, 
and I get a kick out of reading them 
all. My home town dedicated a day 
for me last January— Jimmy Phil- 
lips Day. They gave me a new car 
and a bank account and paraded me 
through town. I enjoyed it, and I’ll 
always count it among the biggest 
thrills of my life. They did that for 
me because I played football for 
Auburn. There wouldn’t have been 
any Jimmy Phillips Day if I had 
been a good mill worker for four 
years. The first money I made as a 
pro I got from the Hula Bowl, and 
I felt good about it. I played against 
an all-star pro team in Honolulu — 
guys like Elroy Hirsch and Bob St. 
Clair — and when the game was 
over I felt like I earned the $500 
they paid me. It was in cash, so 
maybe it wasn’t legal. I never 
bothered to ask. I got $400 for play- 
ing in the Senior Bowl in Mobile a 
week later. We lost, and I never felt 
so bad about losing a ball game in 
my life. The winners got $500.” 

While playing for Auburn, Jimmy 
never received any payment in ex- 


cess of the Southeastern Conference 
rules governing scholarships, but he 
was never fully able to shake the 
feeling that he was not quite as ama- 
teur as the rules intended. 

“Every year, two or three ‘students’ 
— fellows without a football scholar- 
ship — would turn out for spring prac- 
tice, but they didn’t stand a chance. 
No one would ever tell them they 
couldn't turn out, but none of the 
coaches would ever even look at 
them. I have a feeling that if I had 
been paying my own way through 
Auburn, 1 wouldn’t have stood a 
chance of making the team either. 
It made me feel kind of different, sort 
of like I was somebody’s property. 

“I felt good when I signed with the 
Rams. I signed to play football for 
money, and I didn’t have to make 
any excuses to myself or anybody 
about it. I didn’t have to worry 
about whether I was somebody’s 
property because I «^a.s, and every- 
body knew it and accepted it. All I 
have to worry about now is being 
good enough at football to earn what 
the Rams pay me.” end 
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Launch your “well-dressed” future with WINGS Flight- 
weave wash and wear sport shirts. Out-of-this-world designs 
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CHARLES GOREH j Catds 

Thrills galore and 
a gold cup for two 


The Masters’ tournament was 
a happy one for this reporter, 
and a triumph for a new team 


T hkrr were plenty of thrills in 
the American Contract Bridge 
League's Summer National Cham- 
pionships, played in the sumptuous 
Americana Hotel in Miami Beach 
early this month. 

A couple of girls performed a feat 
unprecedented in tournament histo- 
ry when Margaret Wagar of Atlanta 
and Kay Rhodes of New York won a 
national title— the Women’s Pair 
championship— for the fourth con- 
secutive time. 

A new and widely domiciled Ameri- 
can team (two Miamians, Robert 
Rothlein and Cyrus Nauman; two 
Californians, Paul Allinger and Wil- 
liam Hanna: one player from New 
Orleans, Sidney Lazard) took the 
Knockout Team championship. In 
the course of doing so, they twice de- 
feated the Vanderbilt Cup-wdnning 
Fishbein team to force a playoff meet- 
ing in October that will decide which 
of these two combinations will be our 
representatives in the 1959 World 
Championship. The winner will meet 
the team that wins the European 
Championship now being played in 
Oslo, from which city I will soon be 
reporting to you. 

There w'ere other exciting doings. 
Charges and countercharges in the 
case against Tobias Stone put cham- 
pionship bridge briefly and unpleas- 
antly on the front pages. A dozen 
players became Life Masters, the top 
ranking of the American Contract 
Bridge League. A few won their first 
national titles. 

But, with one possible exception, 
no one got a bigger thrill than I when. 


partnered by the magnificent Helen 
Sobel, I helped to repeat our 1942 
\ ictory in the most highly valued of 
all pair championships, the Life Mas- 
ters Pair title, with which goes the 
prized Von Zedtwitz gold cup. 

The exception is Helen her.self, who 
went on to become the first woman 
ever to win the Sally Fishbein Memori- 
al Trophy awarded to the player 
whose individual performance is best 
in all events in this summer cham- 
pionship meeting. Thanks to her 
third in the Women’s Pairs and our 
team’s tie for fifth in the Knockout, 
Helen won more master points (178) 
than any other player during the 
competitions in Miami. 

Here is the first of two hands that 
helped us bring home the bacon in 
the Life Masters Pairs. 


South deals 
East-West 
mihierable 


NOKTH 
^ Q 6 
V 10 7 5 4 
♦ A 10 9 8 
4 K 6 2 


WK.ST 
4 A 8 4 3 
r 32 
♦ J fi 5 
A Q 10 9 1 


EAST 
4 4 7 2 
V Q J 9 8 
♦ K 7 4 
4 J 8 7 


SOUTH 
4 K 10 9 5 
y A K 6 
♦ 032 
4 A S 3 


SOUTH WKST 

(.Wf». SoM) (RMi 

I N.T. I‘ASS 

PASS PASS 


NORTH EAST 

IGoren) iSlone) 

3 N.T. PA.SS 


Strict point counters may charge 
that I lacked 1 point for my raise to 
three no trump with the North hand. 
According to the book, responder 
needs 10 and I had only 9. But if the 
author is not permitted to take a few 
liberties with his own creation, who 
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CORES WITH A “MAGNIFICENT ” PARTNER 


is? In fact, I had two plus values that 
justified the jump to game. One was 
the presence of a few intermediate 10- 
spots and other top-ranking spot 
cards: the other was the fact that my 
partner was Helen, who proceeded to 
make my raise look good by superb 
play. The deal was important, since 
it was played against Alvin Roth and 
Tobias Stone who at the time were 
running us a close race for the Mas- 
ters’ crown. 

Roth opened the club 4, and Helen 
allowed Stone's Jack to hold the trick. 
She won the club continuation with 
her ace, played a spade to the queen 
and led a low one back to her 9, 
w'hich Roth permitted to win. Now 
Helen had to drive out the ace of 
spades in order to remove West's 
entry to the long club, and she could 
not afford to lose a spade trick to the 
jack as well. Did West hold the blank 
ace or East the blank jack? She 
found the correct answer, playing 
the king to force the ace and fell the 
jack at the same time. 

Dummy’s club king won the next 
trick. South came to her hand with 
a heart, cashed the good spade and 
led a low diamond, finessing dummy’s 
eight to drive out East’s king. Mak- 
ing four no trump was a tremendous 
score for us. As A1 Roth himself 
pointed out, he could have saved a 
trick by playing the jack on the first 
diamond lead. If dummy’s ace were 
taken, Stone would duck the next 
diamond and shut out North’s long 
diamond by holding up his king un- 
til South did not have another dia- 
mond to lead. It would have been a 


superb play and one of which Roth 
is quite capable; had he made it, the 
caption for this deal might have been 
“the battle of the jacks,” with the 
jack of diamonds rising to retrieve 
the damage done by the fall of the 
jack of spades. 

In the next example, your reporter 
fell back on psychology to augment 
a small deficit in high cards. 


South deals NORTH 

Bast-West ^ q, j_ 7, 0^ 5, 2 
vuhierable ^ 5 2 
♦ K. 8 
4 J. 6. 5 


WEST 

♦ 8 

V K Q 7 4 
♦ 9 6 5 
<!> 10 8 4 3 2 


EA.ST 

♦ 4 

T 9 8 6 

♦ A Q 7 4 3 

♦ A K Q 7 


SOUTH 

14 

34 

PASS 


SOUTH 
4 A K 10 9 3 
V A J 10 3 
♦ J 10 2 

49 

WEST NOHTH EAST 
lilrt. Sobel) 

PASS 24 DOUBLE 

PASS 44 PASS 

PASS 


Opening had: heart king 


Our bidding performed a two fold 
mission. We arrived at a ticklish 
game contract, which might have 
been set by no more than 100 points 
if doubled: at the same time, we kept 
the opponents from arriving at their 
own best spot — four clubs, at which 
they would have scored 130. The 
next step along the victory road was 
to try to bring home the game. 

I won the ace of hearts and played 
a high trump. Now if I led a high 
heart through, I could establish a 
trick for the discard of a diamond — 
but not without having West win a 
trick. The danger would then be ap- 
parent, and West would shift to a 
diamond at once. If the ace-queen 
were offside, as the bidding strongly 
indicated, I would lose one heart, 
two diamonds and one club trick- 
down one! 

So I had to lull any fears my op- 
ponent in the West might have, and 
hope that East would win the heart 
trick that had to be lost. To this end, 
I led the 3 of hearts from the South 
hand. West played his 7, but it 
wasn’t high enough. East had to win 
the trick. He cashed one high club, 
but I ruffed the next club and led the 
jack of hearts through West's marked 
queen. West covered, and dummy 
ruffed. A club ruff put me back on 
lead to cash the 10 of hearts and get 


rid of one of dummy’s two losing 
diamonds. W’e lost only one trick in 
each of the plain suits and brought 
home the game for a top score. 

There are a great many who be- 
lieve that marriage has a deleterious 
effect on bridge partnerships, but 
during these championship events 
two couples provided evidence to the 
contrary. Mr. and Mrs. Fritz J. Hopf 
of Ardmore, Pa. won the Flight B 
Masters’ Pair event, and Mr. and 
Mrs. William Rosen of Chicago were 
on the team that captured the Mas- 
ters Mixed Team title. Their part- 
ners were Mrs. Leonard Goldstein 
and Leland Ferer of Miami Beach. 

Eunice Rosen had never before 
come through to a national title, but 
her young husband is a clever per- 
former who has in the past represent- 
ed the United States in world cham- 
pionship competition. The dexterity 
which he manifested on this deal ac- 
counted for one of the matches which 
contributed to his team's margin of 
victory. 

South deals NORTH 
Both sides 4 K 6 2 
vulnerable 4 A 8 7 6 

♦ 9 5 

4 A 10 7 4 

WEST EAST 

4J953 4 10 7 

T K J 4 3 y 10 2 

♦ AK76 44 10 8432 

48 4932 

SOUTH 

4 A Q 8 4 

V Q 9 5 

♦ Q 

4 K Q J 6 5 

SOUTH WEST VORTH EAST 

(Hr. Rosen) iMrs. Rosen) 

14 DOUBLE REDOUBLE 14 

14 24 34 P.ASS 

44 TASS o 4 P.ASS 

PASS PASS 

Opening had: diamond king 

Declarer at five clubs, Rosen 
trumped the second diamond. It re- 
quired three leads to exhaust the ad- 
verse trumps, and this spoiled any 
chance for a strip and end play. In- 
stead, declarer had to find a way to 
avoid losing more than a single heart 
trick, though compelled to play the 
suit for himself. 

He found the winning combination 
in the assumption that West held 
four hearts and East only two. On 
\^inning the third trump lead in dum- 
my, Rosen led a low heart to his hand 
and put in the 9, forcing West’s jack. 
South won the spade return and led 
the queen of hearts. This play simul- 


taneously smothered West’s king and 
East’s 10-spot. South lost only one 
diamond and one heart, winning the 
board for his team. 

The Men’s Pair title v,inners, Ira 
Rubin of Rutherford, N.J. and Wil- 
liam Grieve of New York, were two 
others who annexed their first na- 
tional titles. And of the five players 
that captured the Knockout Team 
Championship, only Paul Allinger 
had ever before managed to win a 
national. 

High drama attached to the team 
event before it even began, for the 
reason that victory carried with it 
the right to play off against the Van- 
derbilt Cup team winners— the team 
of Harry Fishbein, Lee Hazen, Sam 
Fry Jr. and Len Harmon of New 
York, with Ivar Stakgold of Wash- 
ington— to decide which team would 
represent the U.S. in the 1959 World 
Championship unless, of course, the 
Fishbein team itself were victorious 
on this occasion. 

After eliminating the Stone-Roth 
combination on Tuesday afternoon, 
however, it was a somewhat weary 
Fishbein team that went into the final 
match on Tuesday night. After 14 
straight victories, including their 
eighth straight in the Vanderbilt at 
Atlantic City this Spring (SI, April 
7), the Fishbein team had been hand- 
ed its first defeat by Rothlein on 
Monday night. This left three teams 
in the tourney, Fishbein, Roth and 
Rothlein. Each had been defeated 
once. Under the rules, the team that 
had beaten the hitherto undefeated 
outfit got the bye in the following 
round. So Rothlein rested while Fish- 
bein successfully clawed at Roth, 
and the Fishbein outfit was handed 
an even more conclusive thumping 
in the final than it had received in 
its first victory. 

Purely on results, this makes the 
Rothlein team the favorites for the 
October playoff. But in a single long 
match, the three veterans, Fishbein, 
Hazen and Fry, plus their brilliant 
younger pair, present a well-balanced 
lineup and possess an undoubted edge 
in experience. Regardless of the out- 
come, it rates to be a match worthy 
of the large audience that it will no 
doubt attract. If arrangements now 
pending are successful, you may be 
able to watch it yourself— either on 
an exhibition board if you attend the 
match, or on TV if it is carried on 
a network. In any case you’ll be 
there, for I’ll be reporting it in these 
pages. END 
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BOXING /Martin Kane 


Horrors and doldrums 
after a rich summer 


Boyd, Beecham, Jordan and Godih are the best TV can 
offer right now, but Labor Day will open a brighter era 


T hr doldrums are described in 
the best available dictionary as 
“a part of the ocean near the equator, 
abounding in calms, squalls and light, 
baffling winds.” A rheumatic twinge 
in the dial-twisting hand would indi- 
cate that TV boxing is now in its sea- 
sonal doldrums— and this after a sum- 
mer of generally superior fights, rich 
in upsets and in blossomings of fresh, 
new talent that may yet challenge 
the champions in several divisions — 
Sonny Liston and Gene Armstrong, 
for instance. 

But until the Friday after Labor 
Day, which opens a new era, since it 
is when Carmen Basilic meets Art Ar- 
agon at Wrigley Field, Los Angeles, 
the TV boxing fan will have to put 
up with a mess of calms, squalls and 
light, baffling winds. There are no 
tempests in sight, nor even a freshen- 


ing breeze, until September. After 
that October looks promising, since 
we may then see Archie Moore fight- 
ing Yvon Durelle in Montreal. 

But in the meantime we have such 
affairs of little moment as the Wed- 
nesday nighter (August 27) at Mi- 
ami Beach which will pit Bobby 
Boyd, middleweight, against Jimmy 
Beecham, pretty much a welter- 
weight. Boyd has generally done well 
when carefully matched, but Spider 
Webb, Joey Giardello and Rory Cal- 
houn all have knocked him out at one 
time or another and Calhoun has 
even outboxed him. It would appear 
that Boyd’s present unranked status 
in the division is approximately cor- 
rect. Nor does he appear now to be as 
ambitious as he once was, since box- 
ing unranked welterweights is not 
likely to win him swift promotion. 



As for Beecham, a good, workman- 
like fellow of no particular promise 
beyond the fact that he generally 
puts on a good show, it is a tribute to 
him and none at all to Boyd that 
early odds rate Boyd only an 8-5 fa- 
vorite. It might even be a fairly close 
fight, though the odds seem to be just 
about right from this position. The 
point is that it won’t have too much 
meaning either way. 

Beecham’s official welterweight po- 
sition is dubious, actually, since all 
five of his 1958 fights have been 
against middleweights. This year he 
has fought Willie Vaughn no less 
than three times— winning, losing 
and drawing, which is known as the 
hat trick. He has lost to Spider Webb, 
which is no disgrace at all. On top of 
that he has beaten none other than 
Battling Siki of Aruba (an island off 


HOW FLOYD PATTERSON 
KEPT HIS CROWN 

Next week, along with the best ring- 
side pictures. Marlin Kane— who so 
often has given you the revealing, 
exciting story which has been missed 
in the first hurried accounts of a bout 
— writes a dramatic report of the 
Patterson-Harris world heavyweight 
title fight, and of the ambitions and 
strategies behind it. 


the coast of Venezuela) on Siki’s 
home grounds. 

As for the Friday night (August 
29) fight at Madison Square Garden 
that same spiritless week, it will 
present a welterweight-lightweight 
against a lightweight, thus preserving 
the mystique of the doldrums. The 
light-welter will be Don Jordan, who 
recently defeated Isaac Logart amid 
cries of horror at the decision. (The 
year has been as rich in horror deci- 
sions as in horror movies.) The light- 
weight opponent will be Lahouari 
Godih (pronounced Larry Goady on 
Stillman’s Stoop), who drew cries of 
horror for sheer ineptness when he 
opposed Johnny Busso, a kind of a 
heavy lightweight, a while back. 

What the above adds up to, if you 
are good at sums, is that Jordan is 
the No. 4 lightweight in the National 
Boxing Association rankings and a 
welterweight in Nat Fleischer's au- 
thoritative Ring Record Book, while 
Logart is NBA’s No. 4 welterweight 
and Godih is the French lightweight 
champion. 

Of course, it’s August. 


END 


GOLF / Robert Knowles 


The inequitable equalizer 


Thin crUicisrn of USd.l handicapping comes from a former 
Walker Cup learn member. He is currently chairman of the 
handicap commiilee of the Palmello Golf Club in Aiken, S.C., 
where he makes his home. The author’s literary credentials 
slem from Great-Grandfather Henry Wadsworth Longfellmc. 


O NE of the reasons golf has become 
so popular in the U.S. these last 
few years is that regardless of his abil- 
ity a player can compete on an even 
basis with someone who is far more 
proficient at the game than he is. For 
instance, with the proper handicap 
two weekend players of average abili- 
ty can compete against Ben Hogan 
and Sam Snead. Provided the stroke 
allowances are correct, they will have 
a good chance of winning if they do 
not become overawed by Ben’s and 
Sam’s tremendous power but just 
play their own games. After his wife 
and children, the most important 
thing in life to the ardent amateur 
golfer is his handicap. He devours 
many valuable hours thinking up de- 
vious strategies to get it increased by 
his club's handicap committee. 

The U.S. Golf Association has de- 
vised and perfected through the years 
a very fine system of handicapping. 
If faithfully followed, it will result in 
equitable handicapping throughout 
the entire country. I feel there is only 
one thing .seriously wrong with it. The 
USGA system is predicated on indi- 
vidual stroke play scoring, whereas 
95% of the tournament golf played 
by the average middle- to high-handi- 
cap golfer is either with a professional 
partner in a pro-amateur event or 
with an amateur partner in the very 
popular member-guest handicap 
four-ball type of competition. 

To best understand the shortcom- 
ings of the USGA system, let us take 
the case of Mr. A and Mr. B. Mr. 
A is a man of slight build in his early 
60s and has been playing golf for 
more than 40 years. Now that he is re- 
tired he plays more regularly than 
ever, but due to his slight physique 


he is unable to hit the ball very far; 
in fact, except for the few short holes 
on his course he usually must one- 
putt in order to get his par. However, 
his very accurate short game compen- 
sates somewhat for his lack of length. 
His drive, what there is of it, never 
fails to land on the fairway. There is 
a saying at his club that he has not 
lost a ball since the days of the gutty. 
His 10 lowest rounds of hi.s last 25 av- 
erage 85, and so, under the USGA sys- 
tem, he is entitled to a handicap of 11. 

LONGER BUT WILDER 

Mr. B, a member of the same club, 
was a varsity athlete during his col- 
lege days. He never had time for golf 
until he reached his middle 00s and 
became a partner in a firm on Wall 
Street. He plays once a week during 
the summer and has little or no time 
for practice. Nevertheless, the timing, 
coordination and physical strength 
he developed as a college athlete .stand 
him in good stead on the golf course. 
He has a tremendous tee-shot that is 
the envy of all the low-handicap golf- 
ers in the club. On occasion he has 
outdriven some of the touring profes- 
sionals. Naturally, he is quite proud 
of his long drives and likes to display 
his prowess on every possible hole. 
This causes him to lose quite a few 
balls and to pick up on several holes 
each round. Mr. B’s putting is well 
above average, since he has a good eye 
and is a natural competitor. Follow- 
ing the USGA sy.stem of allowing only 
double bogies for holes he picked up 
on, his 10 best scores of his last 25 are 
comparable to Mr. A’s, giving him a 
handicap of II also. 

Both Mr. A and Mr. B recently en- 
tered a pro-amateur event at their 



KNOWLES. 44, IS STILL A PINE GOLPER 


club, where par on the first nine holes 
is 36. Given 85% of their handicap 
as suggested by the USGA, each was 
allowed five strokes on the first nine 
(sec churl on following page). Mr. A 
took a 42 going out, giving his pro 
partner eight pars but no birdies when 
his handicap was deducted. His pro, 
who happened to be one of the leading 
money winners on the tour, was out 
in 34 on his own ball. Mr. A was 
obviously of little help. 

Mr. B, who was also fortunate to 
have a crack professional as his part- 
ner, went out in 42 just as Mr. A had 
done, but he picked up on four holes. 
Adhering to the USGA procedure, I 
have given him double bogies on the 
holes w'here he picked up. On the oth- 
er five holes he gave his professional 
partner four birdies and one eagle 
with the aid of his handicap strokes. 
His pro partner managed to par all 
the holes for a 36 so together they 
had a net best-ball of 30, whereas 
poor Mr. A was unable to improve on 
his partner's 34. It is not hard to see 
why Mr. A’s pro was telling Mr. B’s 
pro what a lucky stiff he was. 

In the club’s annual member-guest 
handicap four-ball, Mr. A invites his 
old crony Mr. C to be his partner. 
Mr. C has the same handicap and 
plays the same type of game as Mr. 

continued 
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GOLF EQUALIZER ronlinued 

A. After qualifying they are drawn 
for match play against Mr. B and his 
old college classmate, Mr. D, who is 
the same type of player as Mr. B. As 
sometimes happens in golf, Mr. A 
and Mr. B shot the exact score, hole 
by hole, that they had in the pro- 
amateur. Mr. C, with the same num- 
ber of strokes as Mr. A, helped him 
on three holes. He holed a good putt 
for his 4 at the first, made a fine par 
at the 3rd and salvaged a gross o 
at the 9th. 

This gave Mr. A and Mr, C a net 
best-ball going out of 34. Mr. D, who 
is as erratic as Mr. B and who had 
just returned from a business trip to 
California, had hard going the first 
nine. With the aid of a chip-in he 
was able to make only two pars — on 
the 2nd and 3rd holes— and for the 
remainder of the nine he was in his 
pocket. However, he figured in the 
very two holes that Mr. B was out of 
play. This gav'e them a net best-ball 
of 33, which in match play put them 
3 up on Mr. A and his partner, Mr. C 
{see chad). 

The handicapping system I would 
like to suggest would be used only in 


pro-amateur and handicap four-ball 
play as follows. The handicap scale 
would range from 0 to 18, as it is not 
usual to give a player in partnership 
play more than one stroke per hole or 
to make a scratch amateur compete 
with a minus handicap. In order to 
determine the correct handicap you 
would average the number of pars 
and birdies made by the player in his 
previous 10 rounds. Starting with 18 
points, a player would be docked one 
point for every par and two points 
for each birdie. Mr. A, our short- 
hitting friend, averages seven pars 
per round, so his handicap would re- 
main the same as under the USGA 
system: 11. Mr. B, on the other hand, 
averages six pars and two birdies 
giving him a total of 10 points per 
round. This would lower his handi- 
cap to eight. 

Under my system, the player’s full 
handicap is always used. On this ba- 
sis, Mr. A in the pro-amateur would 
have given his professional partner 
one net birdie and seven pars for a 
best-ball of 33 instead of 34. Mr. B 
with eight strokes would have still 
helped his pro with four net birdies 
and one eagle, with no change in their 
best-ball of 30, This does not make 


Mr. A and Mr. B even, but it helps 
to narrow the gap. 

In the member-guest event, Mr. C 
being a comparable player to Mr. A 
has the same handicap under my sys- 
tem, but since they receive their full 
11 strokes, their net best -ball is now 
33. Mr. D, who averages the same 
number of pars and birdies as Mr. B, 
also has his handicap reduced to 
eight. Now their net best-ball has be- 
come 34. But they are, in match play, 
only 1 up on Mr. A and Mr. C, in- 
stead of 3 up. 

The heart and soul of stroke play is 
consistency. Consistency plays little 
part in four-ball, best-ball play. Why, 
then, use a stroke play yardstick to 
determine a golfer's match-play han- 
dicap? When you have a steady part- 
ner and you have a good handicap 
it’s not what you score but the bird- 
ies and eagles you shoot that win 
the match for your side. 

Only one adjustment is necessary 
to make the system uniform through- 
out the country; for those who play 
regularly on a course that is under 
6,200 yards, deduct two points from 
the score of birdies and pars ; for those 
who play on a course in excess of 
6,700 yards, add two points. 


THE PRO-AMATEUR CARD THE MEMBER-GUEST CARD 
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STEADINESS OF MR. A IS here shown to have been of no 
value to his partner in pro-am when his card is compared with 
that of erratic Mr. B. Since each has same handicap (11), 
each received strokes on the same holes {shaded areas). And 
although each used the same number of shots for nine holes, 
Mr. B’s occasional brilliance gave his partner six strokes. 


WILDNESS OF MR. B in best-ball'match play is no penalty to 
him, particularly if properly blended with another player of the 
same type, as demonstrated by the card above. Even though all 
four players had handicaps of 11, the wild golfers were 3 up after 
only nine holes. Under Knowles’s .suggested system of handicap- 
ping, B and D would have been only 1 up after the first nine. 
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Tip from the Top 


RED 'lAWKiNs, EtPaso Couiitry Club, Texas 


The flexed left leg 

T hic legs should remain flexed at all times during the swing. On 
the backswing, the right leg shouldn’t lock, it shouldn’t even 
straighten. The same is true of the left leg on the forward part of 
the swing. There used to be a school of thought that claimed it was 
desirable to hit against a straight left leg. It is quite an incorrect 
principle. 

If there has been any one thing that has bothered me most in 
my efforts to improve my swing and hit better shots, it has been 
getting away from a long-ingrained habit of straightening the left 
leg as I come into the ball. If your left leg straightens in the impact 
area, your left side pulls up. This stops the left side from turning 
as it should as you hit through the ball. It throws your swing off 
the proper line and it checks the speed of your swing. Even at the 
finish of your swing when the left leg is necessarily straight, it 
isn’t locked. 

The key for me in correcting this habit of straightening the left 
leg was thinking of “staying level.” By this I mean the feeling I get 
that my legs and my knees remain level with each other, that there 
is no up-and-down motion by either until I have completed the swing. 
I concentrate on this and I just continue turning. 



incorrect: left leg locked 



correct: left leg flexed 


NEXT WEEK: Wally Grant on Ike short pilch 



Onoo afjaiii Tillcist was played 
by more pros aiul ainaleurs oii 
the winter louriiaiiH‘iil eireuil 
of lO.lfl lliaii any other hall. 

No one is ever panl to ]day 
Titleist. It is .sold like all other 
Aeiishnet Intlls lhrou|;li golf 
course pro »'hops only. 
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TROTTING / Jeremiah Tax 


The old man 
made a promise 

A year ago, Fred Egan was sure he’d win next 
week’s Hambletonian, but the competition now 
on hand will challenge his entry to the utmost 



‘SONNY. THIS IS THE REASON I'LL STILL BE ALIVE NEXT YEAI 


S EVEKTY-EIGHT-YEAR-OLD Fred 
Egan sat on a bale of hay in the 
shade of a tree, brushing aside the 
questions of reporters with his accus- 
tomed pretense of vast irritation. It 
is a pose Egan assumes as one of the 
privileges of age, but the ever-pres- 
ent, blue-eyed twinkle gives him 
away. This was a few hours before 
the Hambletonian at Du Quoin, 111. 
last year, and the reporters wanted 
to know what chance Egan's filly, 
Cassin Hanover, had in the big race. 

The old man’s growls soon chased 
most of them away, but to a last 
lingering reporter, Egan winked and 
beckoned. ‘‘Come here, sonny,” he 
said. (The reporter was gray-haired 
and 42.) “Cassin,” Egan said, “is a 
good, honest mare, but I don’t think 
she can win this afternoon.” (She fin- 
ished fourth, j Egan rose to his erect, 
trim 6-foot-plus height and led the 
way to a nearby stall. “But here,” he 
said-, “is the reason I’ll still be alive 
and in Du Quoin next year. I’m going 
to w'in with this colt in ’58.” 

Inside stood a gangly, attentive 
animal, all legs and brilliant chestnut 
coat, a 2-year-old named Gang Awa, 
Scots for “away and gone,” not a bad 
name for aHambletonian eligible. Bet- 
ter still, both his sire iHoot Mon) and 
his dam (Miss Tilly) are Hamble- 
tonian winners, and Hoot Mon’s time 
of tw’o minutes flat, set in 1947, is 
still the record for this trotting classic. 
Best of all, probably, is the fact that 
the colt is in Fred Egan's hands. 


Since 1888 Egan has devoted his 
life to trotting horses, around the 
clock, day in, day out. Name the im- 
portant trot, and he’s won it at least 
once — the Hambletonian twice. At 
the same time, his name means al- 
most nothing to today’s new army of 
harness fans, who began to follow the 
sport after the war with the advent of 
nighttime, half-mile-track, pari- 
mutuel racing. To Egan the half-mile 
track and racing at night are twin 
abominations; w'ith the rarest of e.x- 
ceptions, he avoids both. He was 
bred in the tradition of daylight rac- 
ing on mile tracks, and that’s the 
w’ay he likes it. 

It may be that Egan will win the 
big race with Gang Awa this year. It 
is impossible, however, to assess the 
colt’s ability by the record thus far. 
For Egan, as usual with Hambteto- 
nian eligibles,. is bringing Gang Awa 
along slowly and with extreme care, 
which may well account for the fact 
that he has yet to win a race of any 
importance this year. He has the 
breeding and the look of a champion, 
and the goal is peak performance on 
August 27, not a day before. Only 
Egan and his assistant trainer and 
driver. Flick Nipe (a mere lad of 641, 
really know how well Gang Awa i.s 
measuring up to his training schedule, 
and they’re not talking. 

If Gang Awa fails to live up to 
Egan’s expectations, the old man has 
another entry whom many rate even 
higher than the colt— a bay filly 


named Emily’s Pride, with speed and 
consistency apparently the equal of 
any of the eligibles. Emily’s 2:00 2 5 
mile on .July 28, which won the Flora 
Temple Filly Stake at Vernon, was 
a double surprise — in itself as the 
fastest trotting mile of the season, 
and in the fact that Egan would so 
extend a Hambletonian horse that 
early in the year. Po.ssibly surprised 
himself at the clocking, Egan rested 
Emily until the filly stake at Spring- 
field, III., August 12. She won both 
heats there, literally breezing, with 
one final quarter in 28 and the other 
in 29. The only question remaining 
about Emily can’t be answered until 
Hambletonian day: How well can 
she do against colts who will force her 
every step of the way and not allow 
her to make her own race? 

Despite all the foregoing, the trot- 
ter that all the entries, including 
Egan’s, have to beat is a chunky, 
dead-game colt named Sharpshooter, 
trained and driven by Harry Pownall, 
another youngster at 55. Through 
a long (32 starts! 2-year-old cam- 
paign last season, during which he 
was sore-legged most of the time. 
Sharpshooter repeatedly finished fast 
miles with under-29-second final 
quarters, the mark not only of speed 
and stamina but of the heart to come 
on when the going is toughest, in the 
clo-se-quariered, all-out conditions of 
the most important race in any trot- 
ter’s career, and a race in which the 
eventual winner will likely have to go 
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three mile heats within a lew hours, 
the courage that refuses to be drained 
away by exhaustion can be decisive. 
Surely Sharpshooter has it, and more. 
His temper is easy and his manners 
without flaw. To some it was sur- 
prising to see this consistent colt 
break stride at the start of the Y on- 
kers Futurity earlier this month, and 
they sought explanation in the fact 
that Sharpshooter was making his 
first start after a month’s recupera- 
tion from a virus. This is not the 
case. The Futurity is a mile-and-a- 
sixteenth race, with the start imme- 
diately after the stretch turn. As the 
starting gate wheels around the turn, 
the outside horses are trotting smart- 
ly, while the pole horse is practically 
marking time, and the gate snap.s 
away before he can get into full 
stride. Sharpshooter had the pole and 
broke, not e.xtraordinary conduct un- 
der the circumstances. He had won 
four straight starts up to the Futuri- 
ty, and his performance at Spring- 
field last week (close second and third 
in two heats) indicates that he will be 
ready on August 27. Smallest of the 
entries, nearly black though he is 
registered as dark brown, he should 


recognition. However, since the Yon- 
kers triumph was clouded when both 
his chief rivals broke stride and lost 
much ground, there must still be 
some doubt about Spunky’s ability 
to accept and overcome repeated 
challenges over distance. This is es- 
pecially pertinent since he has had 
practically no mile-track experience, 
and it is on such tracks, with their 
long straightaways, that sustained 
challenges try a horse to the utmost. 

Biggest disappointment among the 
eligibles is Frank Ervin’s Mix Han- 
over, whose brilliant early-season 
form as a 2-year-old established him 
as a Hambletonian favorite more than 
a year before the event. Repeated 
sickness and soreness since then have 
been a severe handicap, and the end 
of these troubles is apparently not in 
sight. He could do no better than 
fourth in each heat at Springfield and 
did not appear especially sharp or 
happy even when he raced at that 
speed. Perhaps it is only the mem- 
ory of his potential that wins him 
consideration here. 

Respect for a great trainer and su- 
preme tactical driv'er demands inclu- 
sion of Great Lullwater. Del Miller 


THE TOP HAMBLETONIAN ELIGIBLES 


ENTRY 

SEASON’S RECORD 

(atari* hi, inil, Srit) 

BEST WINNING TIME 

EmIly'c Pride (Egan) 

10-6, a. 0 

2 :0O?§ 

McColby (Cameron) 

15-5, 6, 2 

3t02^^ 

Spunky Hanover (Camper) 

16-7, 3, 3 

2:04H 

Gang Awa (Egan) 

8- 1, 3, 1 

2:053^ 

Sharpshooter (Pownall) 

11-4, 1, 1 

2;04^g 

Great Lullwater (Miller) 

19-6, 4, 2 

2t01?4 


be the trackside favorite to bring 
Owner Roland Harriman his second 
Hambletonian victory, a deserved 
tribute to the Harriman family’s 
long devotion to the harness sport. 

Two colts who have done every- 
thing asked of them thus far and 
must therefore rate as contenders are 
Dana Cameron’s McColby and Bob 
Camper’s Spunky Hanover. McCol- 
by has been first, second or third in 
his last 12 starts, including a heat 
victory at Springfield that featured 
a 27 last quarter. Good manners and 
consistency alone earn him an in- 
the-money bet at Du Quoin. With 
the breaks, he could win. Little at- 
tention was paid to Spunky early in 
the year, but his steady improve- 
ment, climaxed by an easy victory in 
the Futurity at Yonkers, forced his 


surprised all the experts by winning 
one heat of the most recent Hamble- 
tonian test with this so-so colt, in 
2:01 3/5. But the giveaway is that, as 
he admits, he also surprised himself, 
and the feeling here is that Miller 
“stole” the race, a feeling borne out 
by the fact that he was about eight 
lengths ahead at the half. No one 
will be allowed that kind of early 
margin at Du Quoin. 

Though there may be no standout 
horse next week, like Scott Fro.st in 
1955, one thing is certain. Gene and 
Don Hayes, who did such a memora- 
ble job of staging their first Hamble- 
tonian last year, will set the scene 
appropriately. The track, already 
one of the world’s fastest, has been 
resurfaced and may now be the best 
anywhere. end 




The gentleman in the foreground wears TV’s 
answer to campus casual life — the “Pro” coal 
—an ultra-smart coat sweater with bell sleeves 
in 100% lambswool. Available in charcoal, red, 
light oxford, blue heather, natural, $11.93. 
Matching sweater-shirt, $10.00. The other style- 
minded student wears the authentic Ivy crew 
neck pullover in real Shetland— and available 
for the first time in ten colors, including winter 
white. Sit. 95. Both sweaters in S, M, L, XL. 
Also available for boys and juniors. 


RobeH Brace inc., 

KNITWUt FOR MEK, BOYS AND tUNIORS 
HANCODK 6 AILEENENT AVE.. PHUA. 33. PA. 


For All Good Sports 

MACGREGOR 

Sports Equipment 



See these and the mony other items 
of quality sports equipment — official 
varsity models or [unior models — at 
your MocGregor dealer's. 


Spertan uppers. Goad- 
year lock stitched. Ny- 



Official size end weight. 
Genuine cowhide, double 
lined. Rawhide lace. 
<F&14I 




Inside cantilever shoulder pad. Corrugated 
r chest, shoulder and bock. Nylon 


ichored stitching. (H729I 


1 





Kidney pod with dou' 
ble layer of “Cushion' 
lite" padding eve 
kidneys, hips 
spine. IC60) 



nd 


suspension. “Cushion- 
tile” padding at fore- 
head, sides, neck and 
ears. Rugged bar guard 
especially designed for 
this helmet. (E684G) 


Rayon and cotton jer- 
sey. Popularwith junior 
league teams. Colored 
gabrocerd one-piece pants. Molded fibre 
protection ever kidneys. (K660 and 
C68BX) 



"The choice of those who play the gome" 
ClncinnaH 32, Ohio 

FOOTI/ILL • lASKETIAlL • liSEIALL ' 60LF • TENNIS 



Pick a sport, any sport . . . 
And you’ll pick SPORTS IIJ.X'S- 
TRATED. Circulation now more 
than 850,000 families weekly 


Also, Belmont Monslon, Foirmount Park 


'T'Nt'’' ■■ 'i‘^ 'Amei»lei^ actian — /jTooN 
'. ' arwwity I 


ffefalM pwpelMl/f 
"’lb Myenglish 

ti t\ flil«t»asi’«i'A>’«*’^»e! 

Borrtli of f un, d*fl*i grovitv ond tpini fer«v*r 

■1, twirl, roll, or loin it— it «v«[^ boomorongi 

wo'or Jlrt^inq^for kidi 

AtoM. Reol oortr <un! S«nd $1 .98 Is ... 
WHAM-0 MFC. CO. BoxA-17. Son Gobri*l, Coiif. 
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ACID 

INDIGESTION? 

GST TOTAL RELIEF FROM EXCESS 
STOMACH ACIDS IN SECONDS! 



TUMS ARE ECONOMlCAl -3 ROUS ONIT 25 < 



with the luminous turnine bezel' 


Tested at pressures equal A 

to 600 feet below sea 

level, the Sherpa Diver 600 
("itelts you how long you're \ 

!dr iinHor uf9fBp_m«9ciirae '' . 


.'patenled-walerproof-as long as crystal remains pntaci 
and case is opened and closed by a competent jeweler. 


I ENICAR WATCH CORP. • 6Bl filth Avenue. New Yoth. N. V. 


i 

DIVER 


NATURE /John O’Reilly 


A magpie 
hows for 
the camera 


E asternkrs touring the West slow 
their cars and exclaim when they 
see a large black and white bird with 
a long tail fly from the road and dis- 
appear into a nearby thicket. They 
have seen nothing like it at home. 
The object of their interest is the 
American magpie {opposite), a flashy, 
vociferous, resourceful critter which, 
although admired as a pet, is one of 
the most hated birds in the country. 

When widely scattered throughout 
an area the magpie is not a menace, 
but when it congregates in large 
numbers it can cause damage to the 
poultry, livestock and grains of the 
rancher and farmer. Feeding heavily 
on carrion, its eating habits are de- 
cidedly vulgar. In the West It is re- 
garded with the same aversion with 
which its relative, the crow, is looked 
upon in the East— only more so. 
Hence thousands are trapped or poi- 
soned. But always avoiding extermi- 
nation, the canny bird continues to 
engage in a conflict of interests with 
man just as it did when it hung 
around the camps of the Indians. 
For all its bad reputation it is a spec- 
tacular addition to western wild- 
life. The picture on the right shows 
this bird in a characteristic mood: 
it is pondering some new devil- 
ment or hanging its head in shame. 


Photograph bg /JrtoW (!ooc/?iotr 
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SPORT IN ART 

‘THE LATE THROW’ 

The special scramble of a close play at the home plate Is caught 
in brilliant oils by Edmond Kohn, California painter and baseball fan 



L os Angeles is not only the adopted home of the 
J Dodgers but of Artist Edmond Kohn as well. And 
besides a new home town, Kohn shares with the erst- 
while Bums of Brooklyn the nostalgic glory of once play- 
ing ball in Ebbets Field as a member of a high school 
team. Memory and artistry thus blend in Kohn’s paint- 
ing The Late Throiv, now in the collection of actor Ed- 
mond O’Brien, as is The Long Ball Hitter, which was 
reproduced in Sports Illustrated last year (April 15, 
’57). With all due respect to the great Roy Campanella, 
the painting, which Kohn finished in Campy’s heyday, 


was not meant to represent any specific team or players 
but rather the timeless drama at the plate during any 
visitor vs. home town game. 

Kohn’s oils, done mainly on Masonite, have been in- 
cluded in representative shows throughout the country, 
and although he is sometimes called a modern romantic, 
his style in general escapes the usual labels. Now he di- 
vides his time, for the moment in unequal proportions, 
among teaching, painting and the ball park. “I’ve al- 
ways loved baseball,” Kohn says, “and now with the 
Dodgers ,here I practically camp on their doorstep.” 
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A 12-PAGE REPORT ON 


THE NEW AGE OF 
PRIVATE PLANES 


As flying becomes a family affair, Sports Illustrated 
examines the private airplane, selects the six top new models 
and discovers a pleasurable, learn-to-fly vacation 


T o the private pilot flying through 
the clear air of a summer day, the 
horizons of his world seem as limit- 
less as the view through his cabin 
windows. Detached from earth, he 
hangs apparently suspended in a time- 
less bubble. In the hour since his take- 
off from his home field, he has cov- 
ered some 150 effortless miles — three 
or four times the hot and dusty dis- 
tance he might have set himself had 
he been contemplating a trip by car. 
His destination lies a couple of hours 
or so ahead of him— it could be any- 
thing up to 600 miles. That far he 
can travel easily in a single morning 
— with an afternoon, an evening and 
another entire morning of his week- 
end to pursue whatever sport or pleas- 
ure he is seeking before he starts the 
journey home. 

Thus has the 50-year-old dream of 
private flying become a reality for 
thousands of Americans. And with it, 
after 50 years of hopes, plans and two 
major, almost ruinous disappoint- 
ments, the boom in private flying is 
really under way. 

It began slowly, almost unnoticed, 
some three years ago. In 1955 there 
were 58,000 private airplanes regis- 
tered with the CiHl Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, the governing body of 
all civilian flying in America. In 1956 

•<Two COMANCHE 2806. just launched 
this summer, fly over South Beach at 
Martha's Vineyard. This new member 
of the Piper family seats four, cruises 
at 171 mph for 740 miles, costs $35,000. 


there were 64,000. In 1957 there were 
70,000. By this summer, with some 
500 planes per month being regis- 
tered, private flying’s fleet had grown 
to 73,000, and there is every prospect 
that 1958 will set an alltime high in 
new planes in the sky. 

All this had been envisioned, for 
the first time, nearly 40 years ago. 


ABOUT THIS REPORT 

Thi$ report on the new air age is a distilla- 
tion of lengthp investigations by Sports Il- 
lustrated reporters in SO U.S. cities. It was 
produced by Associate Editor Fred R. Smith, 
with the expert co«?i8e( of Pilot and Flight 
Instrvefor Nancy Graham, the assistance of 
Reporter Babelte Skinner, and under the su- 
pervision of Articles Editor Percy Knauth, 


The first World War developed the 
aircraft industry in giant strides. By 
1920, dreamers and practical busi- 
nessmen alike foresaw the era of the 
“flivver plane” which every man 
could fly. But the expected boom 
never materialized. Flying was still a 
tricky and adventurous business, and 
the industry settled down to making 
it safe by developing the airplane's 
reliability and endurance. 

After World War II, light-plane 
manufacturers guessed that the thou- 
sands of young men trained for flying 
against Germany and Japan would 
want to fly for fun when they got 
home. In happy anticipation they 
tooled up and produced 33,257 air- 
planes in the first postwar year— only 
to see them go begging. By an all too 


human quirk, the combat fliers al- 
most to a man were anti-airplane— 
they had had enough of flydng. War 
surplus planes further undercut the 
market, and within three years pro- 
duction figures in the light-plane in- 
dustry had dropped to around 2,000, 
with most of those produced only on 
written orders. 

Thus the small, light, cheap, one- 
or two-place single-engine pleasure 
airplane became at best a sideline on 
the production lines. The emphasis 
was put on four-or-more-place, fast, 
cross-country planes for businessmen 
—the Beech Bonanza and the Na- 
vion, followed by the Piper Tri-Pacer 
and Apache, the Cessna 310— planes 
with powerful single or twin engines, 
some with retractable landing gear, 
the final word in comfort and the 
final word in price— from around 
$10,000 up. 

Comfort and reliability character- 
ized these planes, but two specific 
devices actually touched off the 
boom and made the 50-year-old 
dream come true at last. The first 
was the tricycle landing gear. This 
simple development, which put on 
the front of the airplane a nosewheel 
that was steered by the control col- 
umn just like a car, revolutionized 
the two trickiest moments of flying: 
the time before breaking ground on 
take-off and of touching down again 
on landing. Not only did it give the 
pilot a positive, firm grip on the run- 
way at all times while the plane was 
on the ground, it eliminated entirely 
the bugaboo of cross-wind landings 
—whereas a conventional plane at 
the instant of contact might easily 
ground-loop with an inexperienced 
pilot, a plane with tricycle gear, once 
on the runway, is as instantly and 
conn'Hued 
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PRIVATE PLANES conlimied 

positively controllable by the steer- 
ing column as an automobile on the 
highway. 

The second device, by the same 
token, made the once mystical busi- 
ness of finding one’s way through the 
sky as simple as, or .simpler than, 
navigating the nation’s often poorly 
posted highways. Introduced by the 
CAA in the early 1950s, it is known 
as the Omnidirectional Radio Range 
System or, colloquially, Omni. 

The importance of Omni is three- 
fold. For one thing, it operates on 
very high frequencies that are vir- 
tually free of the static which often 
drowned out the signals of the earlier, 
low-frequency range beams just when 
the pilot needed them most— in bad 
weather. Secondly, it substituted for 
the low-frequency system’s limited 
“highways in the sky’’ {which had to 
be followed by ear and required great 
skill and training to find and use) a 
simple, clear-cut and visual naviga- 
tion system of converging beams, 
or radials, any one of which could be 
used to lead a pilot to his destination. 

Omni made it almost impossible to 
get permanently lost. A pilot simply 
rode the radials home. If he wanted 
to find his exact position, he had only 


to take bearings on two different sta- 
tions, noting their compass headings 
on his bearing selector, and then es- 
tablish a fix by simple triangulation 
on his maps. 

As to an airplane’s general depend- 
ability, that is no longer a matter of 
question. Light planes with one or 
two engines are ferried regularly to 
distant places in the world these days 
as a matter of routine. Max Conrad, 
of the Piper Aircraft Corporation, for 
example, has flown the Atlantic 41 
times in single-engine Pacers and Co- 
manches or twin-engine Apaches, and 
a Beechcraft Bonanza only recently 
set a new nonstop record for light 
planes by flying 6,852 miles across the 
Pacific from Manila to Seattle. 

For the would-be private pilot it is 
no longer a question of whether to 
fly, but how to fly. He can fly, for in- 
stance, by renting a plane — the Hertz 
Corporation of Rent A Car fame has 
just recognized the growing market 
for this sort of flying by establishing 
a nationwide Rent A Plane service. 
Or he can buy a plane, outright or on 
instalments, paying 1, 3 down, choos- 
ing a new one from the 22 different 
makes and models shown on the fol- 
lowing pages. Aircraft companies are 
turning their attention to the private 
pilot once more — Cessna, for exam- 


ple, is offering the low-priced, two- 
place Cessna 150, of which it sold 600 
on the day it wa.s announced. Finally, 
he can buy a good, reliable used plane 
from a very active market which of- 
fers them from around $1,500 on up. 
Used planes, unlike many used cars, 
can he bought safely because they 
have a recorded history — it is all 
down in their logbooks and the CAA’s 
required regular inspection sees to it 
that there are no jalopies in the air. 

If the would-be pilot buys a plane, 
he faces, depending on its type and 
how often he flies it, roughly the cost 
of a second car, bo it a Ford or 
a Chrysler Imperial. Sport.s Illus- 
trated’s nationwide survey indicat- 
ed an over-all cost of around lO^i per 
mile for an average medium-powered, 
single-engine, four-place airplane 
flown on about as many weekend and 
vacation trips per year as might be 
undertaken in the family car and 
tied down at the airport instead of 
kept in a hangar. Hangar storage can 
rai.se the cost in the same way as a 
garage in the city does for the upkeep 
of a car; it comes to S-SS to $50 or as 
much as $150 per month as against 
$15 to $20 for tie-downs. 

And what does the private pilot get 
for his money, his time and his newly 
learned skill? Across the nation, the 
answer is the same: a recreational 
horizon broadened so immensely that 
for many it amounts to a new way of 
life. To Claude C. Kewbill, of Wa.sh- 
ington, D.C., a gas station owner who 
pilots a Navion, it means crab and 
shrimp feasts at the Maryland shore, 
the Orange Bowl and the Indianapo- 
lis “500” every year, pheasant shoot- 
ing in South Dakota, a trip to Ha- 
vana last year. For Dr. John Lordan 
of Beverly Hills, Calif, it means fish- 
ing trips with his wife to Baja Cali- 
fornia or the Kamloops area of Can- 
ada. For Mathematics Professor Har- 
ry Carver of the State University of 
Michigan (he is 67, soloed in 1929 
and rents a Cessna 172 at Ann Arbor 
Airport) it means going to football 
games and track meets and reward- 
ing his best students with rides. To the 
Ray Tidwells of Albuquenjue it means 
a horizon broadened to include Los 
Angeles once every three weeks, trips 
to Alaska and Haiti. For Mrs. Jack 
Arrington, who lives alone and op- 
erates a hardware store in Atlanta, it 
means flying to Daytona Beach for 
a dip in the surf or to Chatta- 
nooga for dinner with a friend after 
the store clo.ses. “This,” she says, 
“is the greatest thing in the world.” 


CLARE POTTER. Npw York fa.'ihion designer, and husband Sandy tos.s their sad- 
dles in the back of a Tri-Facer and head for Virginia hunt country at cubbing lime. 



THE ERA’S EAGLES 

In every class of plane, froyn two-place to twin-engme, 
07 ie plane excels. Here are Sports Illustrated' s six choices 



CESSNA 150 


This, the newest plane of the year, arrives on the market this October. 
Two-place, it flies in the face of the prevailing trend among manufac- 
turers to add planes with larger passenger capacity to their postwar 
fleets. But for Ce.s.sna the move is already a success— the company took 
orders on 600 of them the first day they demonstrated the plane to 
their dealers, the most Cessnas sold in one day in the company’s his- 
tory. Many are slated for student training, for Ce.s.sna dealers are aware 
that when pilots “move up,” they generally stick with the manufac- 
turer whose plane they first learned to fly. Many will also be used by 
Hertz’s new Rent A Plane .service. The loOLsagood first plane for newly 
licensed pilots. Like all Cessnas, the 150 is all metal. It has tricycle 
gear; a 100-hp Continental engine; a cruising range of 520 miles at 
121 mph; standard model $6,995; trainer $7,940; commuter $8,545. 



The Tri-Pacer was the first low-cost, four-place, postwar plane with tri- 
cycle gear. Its appearance in 1951 enabled Piper to hold its position, 
established with the prewar J3-Cub, as manufacturer of the Ford of 
the light-plane industry. There are today 6,246 Tri-Pacers performing 
every type of flying service. It Ls rugged enough to be a rancher’s work- 
horse; fast enough for the commuting businessman or charter customer; 
safe, comfortable and economical enough for the family; friendly to the 
novice, yet .sufficient airplane for the instrument student; and so at 
home in the air and on wheels or standard floats that it practically 
flies by itself. It has a back door to rear seats, which come out for 
extra cargo. Its fabric covering has Duraclad pla.stic finish. Its 160- 
hp Lycoming engine delivers a crui-sing speed of 134 mph; range 
536; standard model $8,595; cu.stom $9,270; super custom $10,475. 


PIPER TRI-PACER 
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Thp 180 is the ideal sportsman’s plane. While other, smaller and less 
powerful planes convert to ordinary floats, the 180 is the only single- 
engine American plane CAA-approved for heavier amphibious floats. 
With more than enough power to handle the extra drag, it lands and 
takes o(T easily on “back-and-beyond” lakes and strips. The plane, 
as much as any other, has changed the Idaho Primitive Area from 
pack-in country to a weekending hunter'.s or fisherman's paradise. 
Without floats, the 180 is conventionally geared. It has a 230-hp Con- 
tinental engine; cruises at 160 mph, and has a range of 675 miles; 
$13,850. It has two sisters, the 182, a tricyclc-geared version with much 
the same characteristics, $14,350; and the Skylane (see jiage 61). The 
Edo amphibious floats, including cockpit wheel-retraction control and 
indicator, co.st $9,950. Standard floats range from $2,570 to $4,585. 



BEECHCRAFT BONANZA 

The Bonanza’s debut in 1947 answered postwar pilots’ dreams. Slick 
as a fighter, it incorporated many wartime advances in design and effi- 
ciency in a small, personal plane. Nearly 6,000 Bonanzas later, its basic 
design, unique butterfly tail remain unchanged. Although rising costs 
have more than doubled it.s price, it is still the most popular plane in 
its field. Each new model incorporates the latest developments and im- 
provements: the new J-35 has fuel injection, eliminating the carburetor 
and providing greater engine efficiency and fuel economy. Captain Pat 
Boling of United Airlines piloted a Bonanza to the light-plane, nonstop 
world’s distance record of 6,852 miles from Manila to Seattle. It’,s the 
fastest (cruises at 200), has the greatest cruising range (900 miles) and 
the highest service ceiling (21,300 feet). It has retractable tricycle gear; 
250-hp Continental standard with auxiliary tanks; all-metal; $24,300. 
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PIPER APACHE 

Although twin-engine airplanes have been generally thought of as exec- 
utives' vehicles rather than pleasure craft, many private pilots today 
are discovering how easy the step up to them has become. And be- 
cause their horizons are expanding, many private owners .soon seek 
the greater speed, range and relative weather immunity that two en- 
gines provide. In keeping with the Piper philosophy of offering a lot 
for a little, the Apache is the smallest, lea.st expensive of the twins, 
but a big performer. More than 40 have flown the Atlantic. Such 
reliability and long range make trips through the Caribbean, to Alaska, 
to South America routine. Because of its low stalling .speed, .short 
landing run, the Apache is at home on a .small airport. It seats four 
or five in upholstered comfort; has twin 160-hp Lycoming engines; 
a service ceiling of 17,000; cruises at 170 mph for 640 miles; $:i3,990. 



CESSNA 310B 



The 310B is a big, slick airplane that bridges the gap between the 
Apache and Beechcraft’s long-famous line of twins. It costs $24,000 
more than the Apache, and here’s what that extra money gives: 43 
more miles per hour at cruising, 200 miles more range: 3,500 more feet 
of ceiling and 400 feet per minute faster climb. In fine, extra money 
.spent for an airplane buy.s extra power, performance and efficiency 
instead of fishtails and chrome. The 310 is the lop plane of Cessna's 
fleet, and the Air Force has placed orders for 160 of them in the last two 
years. Its single-engine performance is excellent— rate of climb 415 
feet per minute, service ceiling 7,750. Fuel is located in safety tip tanks 
at the end of the wings. Because of their big range, automatic pilots 
are often installed in the 310 and other twins. The 310 seats five; has 
two 240-hp Continental engines; cruises at 213 for 850 miles; $59,950. 

\ 

\. 
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THE ’58 FLEET 


In addition to the six top family planes dis- 
cussed in detail on the three preceding pages, 
there are almost as many other manufacturers 
and models as in the automobile industry. Here, 
with thumbnail statistics, are the in-manufac- 


ture models of 16 other planes most likely to 
be used by private individuals for their pleas- 
urable pursuits. All prices given are for standard 
models, “fly-away-factory” (f.a.f. ); all ranges 
and speeds are for normal cruising operation. 


TWO-PASSENGER PLANES. 



CHAMPION TRI-TRAVELFR 

Cham[)ion'a higli-wing tandem-st*aler is fabric- 
covered; tricycle gear; HO-lip Continental; 500 
miles; lOS mph; $5,995. Two similar models 
of the Traveler come with conventional gear. 



PIPER SUPER CUB 
The baby of Piper fleet is convet.tional-geared 
tandem-seater; fabric-covered; 90-hp Conti- 
nental; 360 inile.s; 100 mph; $5,69.5. Model with 
150-hp Lycoming; 460 mile.s; 115 mph; $7,150. 



This all-metal two-seater has conventional 
gear: 90-hp Continental; .500 miles: 120 mph; 
$5,995. The Silvaire is popular float plane. 
It has stick controls and side-by-side sealing. 


Low-wing metal two-seater has tricycle ge.sr; 
90-hp Continental: .500 miles; 123 mph; $6,995. 
It is spinproof: all controls coordinated into 
wheel and Iherelore there are no rudder pedals. 


FOUR-PASSENGER, FIXED GEAR. 




CESSNA 172 

Cessna's leasi expensive four-seater competes 
with the Tri-Pacer in both price and perfor- 
mance. It has all-metal body; tricycle gear; 145- 
hp Continental; 519 miles; 124 mph; $8,995. 


CESSNA 175 

As easy to fly as the 172. but with 30 horses 
more pep. Has new engine-noise reducing .sys- 
tem; tricycle gear, speed fairings optional: 175- 
hp Continental: 595 miles; 139 mph: $10,995. 



TAYLORCRAFT SEABIRD 


Float version of Zephyr 400. like all Taylor- 
crafts, has Fihergla.s fuselage and wings; extra 
door to rear seat; 225-hp Continental: 600 miles; 
130 mph; $13,990; Edo floats $4,585 extra. 
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CESSNA SKYLANE 


C^Ksna’s (Of) sinjiU'-ensinp ituxlpl is dp luxi* ver- 
sion of the Cessna 182 with faciory-inKlallpd ra- 
dio and navigational equipment included; 230- 
h[) Continental; 667 tniles; 158 mpii; $16,850. 



HELIO COURIER 


Special wing and flap design give Courier con- 
trolled. slow flight, plus a nearly vertical taki*- 
ofT and landing; 260-hp Lycoming; 700 miles; 
160 mph; seats 5; $29,600. Floats are extra. 


SINGLE-ENGINE, RETRACT.A.BLE GEAR. 



Certificated in 19.57. the C-2IV is the only 
.single-engine true amphibian no " proriuced; 
all-metal lx)dy; shoulder wing; seats 4; 180-hp 
Lycoming pushT; 500 miles; 130 mph; .$21,780. 



etinstruclion; 4 seats. 3 removahle for extra 
cargo; extra good visibility; tricycle gear; 240- 
hp Continental; 680 miles; 195 mph; $21,500. 



MOONEY MARK 20 A 
This newcomer has metal fuselage: laminated 
spruce wings; gives more speed per hp than 
any plane of its price; seats 4; tricycle gear; 
180-hp Lycoming; 630 miles: 180 mph: $14,7.50. 



BELLANCA CRUISEMASTER 
Modern version of (liuseppe Bellanca’s favor- 
ite plane ha-s clean design, distinctive tail; is 
fahric-covered: conventional gear; seals 4; 230- 
hp Continental; 800 miles; 196 mph; $17,950. 


TWIN-ENGINE. 




This workhor.se, model D50, carries 6 and -500 
pounds of baggage; twin 285-hp Lveomings; 
830 miles; 203 mph; $77,000. F50 has two 320- 
hp Lyc<iming supercharged engines: $88,000. 


Newest and smallest of Beech’s several twins 
has lowest noise level; rugged structural ilesign; 
seats 4; 270 pounds of luggage; twin 180-hp 
Lycomings; 1,100 miles; 192 mph; $49,500, 


AERO COMMANDER 680 E 


The top of the private-plane field is also Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's choice. Luxurious, efficient 
5- or 7-place plane. Twin supercharged 320-hp 
Lycomings: 1,400 miles; 226 mph; $94,500. 


seoKTs 
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THE SKY WAS 


A young housewife who went on a learn>to>fly vacation 
describes the excitement, the trials and errors, and 
the deep satisfaction of taking to the air 

by JOAN DICKINSON 


AS airports go, Katama Airpark on 
the island of Martha’s Vineyard 
off Cape Cod is probably unique. On 
the outskirts of the resort and yacht- 
ing center of Edgartown, its 150 acres 
run right behind the dunes of South 
Beach, one of the finest bathing areas 
on the Atlantic. In front of its tiny 
combination pilots’ lounge and 
administration building a giant 
bleached whalebone forms a semiarch 
across the gate of a split-rail fence. A 
mile down the field is a long taxiway 
where small sports planes can park by 
a narrow footbridge that runs across 
a gully to the dunes. The bridge is mi- 
nus a handrail, just as the pilots’ 
lounge is minus a “19th hole’’ — any- 
one who gets his feet wet crossing, 
says Steve Gentle, Katama's owner 
and operator, cannot fly. The field has 
five smooth sod runways, and any 
one of them will take an airplane out 
over some of the most beautiful is- 
land and ocean scenery in the world. 

This year Katama added another 
feature which, taken together with 
all the others, makes it truly unique: 
it became the first airport in the coun- 
try to offer a learn-to-fly vacation. 

Tnis package plan, from $300 to 
$500 for two weeks, depending on ac- 
commodations and the type of plane 
you fly, offers everything that Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard has for years present- 
ed to its summer visitors — swimming, 
sailing, riding, tennis, golf, fishing, 
bicycling, bird watching, etc.— plus 
flying instructions; a complete course 
which ^nll get you soloed and well 
started toward the 40-hour total 
needed for a private pilot’s license, or 
a three weeks’ course which will get 
the experienced pilot his instrument 


rating. It is sponsored by the Piper 
Aircraft Corporation, which pro^ides 
the planes — in this case, three brand- 
new, 160-hp, four-seat Tri-Pacers, 
leased to Steve Gentle on an arrange- 
ment that enables him to offer a 10- 
hour course for $230, or $140 if you 
use the brand-new Super Cub. 

I heard about the learn-to-fly vaca- 
tion plan and, ha\'ing yearned for 
years to take to the open skies, de- 
cided to give it a try. Thus it hap- 
pened that one day this summer I 
found myself in the cabin of a Tri- 
Pacer, staring at a conglomeration of 
dials, knobs and buttons which I 
thought only an airline pilot could 
ever sort out and understand. 

“You’re the pilot from here on in,” 
said Steve. It sounded like an over- 
statement — three pillows were needed 
to prop me up so that I could reach 
the rudder pedals and see out over 
the plane’s nose. “Always work from 
left to right,” he continued. He 
talked steadily, going through a 
complete checkout and explanation 
of all the instruments. “Now reach 
down and push that toggle switch— 
that’s the master— then reach under 
the seat and push the starter. Make 
sure the radio’s off first, and yell 
c-l-e-a-r-r-r! out the window to scare 
off all the eats and dogs.” 

He wasn’t joking about the ani- 
mals. Birdie, his black half-breed 
gunning dog, loves to fly, and Steve’s 
wife Dorothy (chief sandwich packer, 
radio operator, part-time gas pump 
manipulator and full-time hostess- 
reservations manager) owns two tom- 
cats who refuse to have their dignity 
ruffled by irresponsible pilots. 

The engine caught, the plane pulled 
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MINE 


forward and I kept my hands lightly 
on the wheel, my feet on the pedals, 
to feel the motions as we took off. 
The smooth pathway to the Atlantic 
rushed under me, the red roof of the 
hangar fell behind and we turned up 
toward the setting sun. I was flying! 

Before me was South Beach, run- 
ning 20 miles to the steep, vibrantly 
colored clay cliffs of Gay Head. Pass- 
ing high above Martha’s Vineyard 
Airport, locally known as the county 
airport, where the commercial flights 
land, I looked dowm at the criss- 
crossed hardtop runways that Steve 
said I would be practicing on. We flew 
on to the lighthouse, circled the min- 
iature fishing village of Menemsha, 
made a dive over Jimmy Cagney’s 
farm and returned to the gleaming 
white church steeples and quiet har- 
bor of Edgartown. There was the 
field, and now we were down. 

Back at the hangar, as Steve and I 
climbed out, he sighed deeply, “Well, 
safe once more!” That, for some rea- 
son, dispersed whatever awkward gap 
had been between us, and I liked him 
from that moment on. 

I WAS astonished to find at my 
first morning lesson that I was 
not only expected to pull the Tri- 
Pacer out of the hangar singlehanded, 
but also to take off without assis- 
tance. On my first attempt, the en- 
gine roared, the wheels banged on the 
ground and I hurriedly pulled up, 
dropping the left wing sharply just 
off the ground and tipping far over to 
my side. I was told to ease back and 
push the nose forward going across 
the field. The result of this consulta- 
tion was a wild bucking horse ride. 
The wheels hit the ground again once, 
after I was in the air. I had the nose 
up, then down, and we roared out 
over the ocean, swooping and zigzag- 
ging on a roller coaster path. “Normal 
Reactions,” Steve wrote in my log 
book, and by the end of the day, after 
two trips across to Nantucket Island, 
on my third lesson I was taking off 



right, and all by myself. I fell asleep 
that night thinking of the steady 
pounding of the surf and the sound 
of my engine as it went down the 
runway gathering power and speed, 
requiring the merest touch of my 
hand to put us in the sky. 

There is nothing quite a.s absorbing 
and completely detached from all 
other reality as learning to fly. Hours 
of flight mingled into feelings rather 
than facts— times of excitement, ex- 
asperation, sudden perceptions of 
peace, awareness of the winds and the 
sea, the islands, the clouds an{l the 
sun. Not only does the physical op- 
eration of the plane — for a beginner 
— re<iuire complete coordination and 
constant attention, to the exclusion 
of all other thoughts, but there is 
something in the first experiences of 
stretching far into that new realm of 
flight at the controls of a small plane 
that relegates all else to unimpor- 


tance. I flew at times with my mouth 
hanging open — altitude, manifold 
pressure and rpm figures whirling in 
my befuddled mind; then, as I made 
progress, I took to scowling and mut- 
tering to myself when I came in loo 
close to the trees and wires or dropped 
wdth a bang onto the runway from 
too high. I was constantly impressed 
with the amount of rock ’n’ roll that 
Tri-Pacer would put up with, and 
also my instructor. Steve is unques- 
tionably the most patient man I 
have ever met. He'd sit there without 
saying a word, a technique he must 
have mastered during the war, when 
he trained and flight-tested almost 
3,000 cadets and instructors. 

I spent most of my time between 
lessons surf-swimming or relaxing on 
the outside terrace of the Harborside 
Inn. Edgartown, without the taint 
of restoration, is the prettiest town 
I have ever seen. On Main Street the 


old whaling homes with the widow’s 
walks are each set at an angle, facing 
the mouth of the harbor, so that the 
fishermen’s wives of long ago could 
watch for the ships to return, The 
roads are narrow, the sidewalks brick. 
Everything is white. Window boxes 
are filled with flowers, picket fences 
arc rose-laden and scrubbed cleaner 
than the marble stoops of Baltimore. 

My vacation, however, more and 
more became brief interludes between 
flights. Flying consumed all my other 
desires, and as soon as I unstrapped 
the safety l)elt T filled the plane with 
gas and wailed until we could go up 
again. Even menial tasks, like wiping 
grease off the wing or tightening a 
loose exhaust pipe, seemed impor- 
tant. To me, this §10,000 flying ma- 
chine (whose engine no longer roared 
at me) had become a very personal 
thing. My radiotelephone operator’s 
license came through from Boston, 
and I found it far more entertaining 
to communicate with overflying pi- 
lots. giving weather and wind to in- 
coming flights, than to get involved 
in idle cocktail-time chatter among 
nonflying people. Private pilots, anx- 
ious to encourage students, provided 
fine companionship, especially since 
they seem to be able to retain a re- 
a.ssuring sense of humor about their 
own quirks and mistakes. 

1 never did know exactly why it 
was that I thought I ought to fly 
land people always askj, hut it was 
something more than just wanting 
to. Somehow I had always felt I be- 
longed in the sky, and I never ques- 
tioned my decision to try it out until 
my fourth day up, when squalls and 
thunderstorms scrambled over the 
island. The air was rough, the wind 
blew hard and I couldn’t do anything 
right. Until that moment. I had been 
constantly amazed at how much I 
had learned in so short a time. But 
this was awful. Finally, as I headed 
out over the State Forest in the rain, 
far off course, Steve did get mad and 
took over the controls, mumbling 
something about no emergency land- 
ing field in reach. Later he gave me a 
chance to recoup my confidence, but 
things only grew worse. I came into 
the field too low over the water, and 
so slow and wobbly that in that wind 
the churning murky ocean looked 
as if it were just waiting for me to 
drop in. 

By night I had blisters on my hands 
and ached all over from hauling the 
airplane around. I was miserable, 

continued 
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because I knew what to do and how 
to do it, and just couldn’t. Suddenly, 
between theory and fact there loomed 
a wide abyss, forcing me to face the 
possibility that I might once and for 
all be wrecking that wonderful dream 
of mine about flying. 

This, too, Steve later said, is “nor- 
mal reaction,’’ although it probably 
wouldn’t have helped any to know 
it then, and I woke up in the mid- 
dle of the night from a nightmare 
in which I had landed alone, in a bliz- 
zard, coming in under all the wires. 
Steve was standing there, waiting to 
take the plane away for good. Abrupt- 
ly I realized I was within one or two 
hours from the time when I should be 
making my first solo flight. I put on 
the light, picked up the Modern Pi- 
lot's Handbook from the nightstand 
and read two chapters on approaches 
before going back to sleep. 

The doldrums, happily, vanished 
with the sunshine next morning and, 
what’s more, I even found the ground 
—landing unassisted, as smoothly 
and simply as if I’d known how to 
do it right along. And runways have 
remained right there where they 
ought to be ever since. I was sure 
Steve had done something, but there 
he sat, with his arms folded, sticking 
both feet up in the air. He often used 
such antics to prove a point, and his 
sense of humor, when not in the 
British vein, was startling, since it 
erupted boisterously at the most un- 
expected moments. I had seen him 
fall flat on his face on the ground 
when one of his students took off, 
and one day wher\ I asked what to do 
about a radar patrol plane circling 
the island, he grabbed the controls, 
shoved in the throttle and chased it. 

“Now she’s got the word," Steve 
scrawled in the log, and from then 
on, day by day, flying became in- 
creasingly more fun, and I didn’t 
need any more “rescuing.” For the 
first time I felt relaxed. I was reach- 
ing for those buttons, knobs and 
cranks without even looking. And 
then one day we took off from the 
county airport after a coffee break 
and headed home. It was a beautiful 
day, and I was happy. I could see a 
fleet of fishing boats working far off- 
shore. There were dozens of other 
small planes in the sky, and I de- 
cided to follow the beach back in- 
stead of the highway I was accus- 
tomed to trailing. I went over a group 
of picturesque old cottages nestled in 


the pines. “Funny," I said to Steve, 
“I never even noticed those before.’’ 
He didn’t answer, and I decided he 
must be in a bad mood today in spite 
of my monumental progress. There 
ahead was a railed bridge over a 
scallop bay, a big cathedral— and 
I had been missing all this, fighting 
the controls. Next I went over a large 
brick school with the flag up out 
front— oh, oh— there shouldn't be a 
town on the beach between the two 
airports. Certainly not a school! 

“Nothing looks right, does it?’’ 
Steve wa.s noncommittal and offered 
no advice. 

I began to circle around. I had 
probably overshot the field while I 
was daydreaming about the scenery. 



INSTRUCTOR Stv-ve Gi’iuIp reviews a flight 
with Joan on doorstep at Kutama .\irpark. 


It was probably right under me. Or 
right behind me. But it wasn’t. 

“Take a good look around,” he 
suggested. 

I already was, but it didn’t help 
any because it was the first time I 
had .surveyed the i.slancl since my 
sightseeing “familiarization flight’’ 
tour, and practically the entire island 
is surrounded by beach. Finally, with 
some prompting from Steve, I found 
my way back to the county field and 
started all over, following that relia- 
ble highway home and developing a 
strong interest in learning how to use 
my compass. “Sure scares me,” Steve 
said when we landed, but in the pi- 
lots’ lounge he told the others he w’as 
getting ready to jump out on me. 

They leouldn'l dare send me up 
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alone, I thought. Loot at what / might 
do up there by inyself! 

But they did, and not many days 
later, either. I had had one good les- 
son, when Steve climbed in beside 
me and said he would ride around 
with me once and then let me take it 
away. “Put your radio on,” he said. 
“I’ll stay inside and you can ask all 
the questions you want.” I was ready 
to go and had none of the expected 
jitters, but that day turned out to be 
like waiting for the imminent arrival 
of the stork, because I never did get 
up alone. The wind blew hard, and 
he flew with me onto every runway 
at Katama and also the county field, 
never satisfied that conditions were 
right. I waited two hours in the morn- 
ing for the wind to swing around, 
then two hours after lunch, and final- 
ly gave it up and went to a clambake. 

I N the early evening Steve called 
me at the Harborside to see if I 
wanted to go out to the field with 
him while he took the barriers off 
the new runway to try it out. He had 
kept it closed until the grass got a 
start and it was dried out enough. 
We landed on it twice, at the end and 
in the middle. “Seem skiddy?” he 
asked. I shrugged, not sure how skid- 
dy was skiddy. “Well, see that pile 
of dirt at the side of the runway?” 
He opened the door, and I thought 
he was going to put up markers on it 
and have me turn the plane around 
and come back for him. “ril be sit- 
ting right on top of it,” he said, “take 
your time, watch your wind, add 
power when you need it.” 

“You mean you’re leaving me?” 
I was astounded. All day I had been 
ready. Now, testing a new runway, 
the wind blowing harder than ever— 
about 2i} knots, he had said — it was 
the furthest thing from my mind. He 
had asked me before how many drinks 
I had at the clambake, and I thought 
at the time that he was carrying this 
close relationship of instructor-stu- 
dent a little too far. Now I knew he 
had been planning this all along. 

“You’re all right,” he said, back- 
ing off from the plane. “You’ve been 
flying in plenty of turbulence, you 
won’t let this little bit of wind both- 
er you. Just take your time and 
watch that rough spot over the 
farm.” 

“Now' wait a minute. . . . There's 
something I wanted to ask you be- 
fore. . . .” But I couldn’t think 
what it was. 

“Watch me as you come in. If I 


wave you off, give it full power right 
away and go around again. Don’t be 
afraid to use that throttle.” 

“What’s waving off?” 

“Like this!” He laughed, leaped 
up and down, flailing his arms. Then 
he slammed the door and walked 
off, never even once looking back. 

It sure was quiet. I ran up the 
engine. Well, no need to get out of 
here in a hurry, I thought, let’s see 
if everything’s all right. Glad I 
checked the engine myself tonight 
even though I hadn’t expected to 
fly. Then I had a feeling I was stall- 
ing for time, what with the question 
I forgot, and now the instruments. 
Brakes off. flaps dow'n, heat off. It 
happened so quickly, I w'as way up 
in the air before I’d had time to even 
think. And T was going practically 
straight up! Climbing too steep. 
Push the nose, trim it down. T turned 
out over the ocean. Amazing how 
the thing flies with only me in it. Too 
light, the turns don’t feel right. And 
I was still climbing. If I got any high- 
er I’d have to concentrate on losing 
a lot of altitude in a short time. 
Then I’d be coming in steep over 
those damn wires. 

Look at the beach. I’m riding alone 
over the beach! 

It wasn’t until then, about halfway 
around the field at 1,000 feet, that 
the full realization hit me— and I be- 
gan to smile, and I kept right on 
smiling. It was a good feeling. Alti- 
tude was all right now, rpm’s, mani- 
fold pressure — I checked everything. 
I wasn’t going to make a mistake. 
Well, just look at this! Why in the 
world did he decide to sit on that pile 
of dirt? I rolled my plane over and 
looked down to see if I could find 
him. He must look silly perched out 
there in the middle of the field, his 
legs crossed, patiently waiting for me 
to come back. .\nd on a new runway 
at that! Oh, oh— coming up on the 
harbor already, Better pay attention. 
I wanted plenty of time to land. 
Make the turn, heat on. There’s the 
barn, the tar road, the dirt road. 
Nose up, slow down. Nose down, flaps 
on. Then I hit that blooming rough 
air. I’ll ride it out. Oh. those daffiti 
wires, and now I was blowing off too 
far to one side of the runway. Add a 
little power, just till I’m sure. Cut 
the engine off. Nose straight. Wind’s 
not so bad, after all — hold it off — 
and I reached for the brake. Now 
isn’t that something? I was on the 
ground! I’d really like to do that 
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again. That’s the first thing I thought 
of. If he was back at the radio like he 
was supposed to be, I’d cal! him up 
and tell him I was going to do that 
again. This flying was the best idea 
I’ve ever had. 

I TAXIED back to ask him if I could 
go once more. Steve is the only 
man I know who properly fulfills the 
word “lumbering,” and he was lum- 
bering down the runway now to meet 
me, not quite running, his sports jack- 
et flapping in the wind. He opened 
the door and gave me a great big kiss, 
and I forgot all about going up while 
I thanked him, chattering all the 
way back to the hangar. 

“This is great, and you really are 
wonderful," I said for the second 
time. .‘\nfi I thought he was. Anybody 
who could teach me to dy was really 
something. 

“How about that? Huh?” And for 
the first time he didn’t say “safe once 
more.” On my license went the nota- 
tion that I was competent to solo a 
Tri-I’acer, and in the log went Steve’s 
report, with the officially initialed 
comment, "Now we start living!” 

Without even discussing it, I pre- 
sumed my solo realm of flight was 
still limited to circles over my own 
field, but after my second landing 
alone, after a few more days of dual 
in.struction, I got a call on the radio 
as I pulled up over the hangar, to 
take a trip, to go wherever I wanted 
—so I started climbing and went off 
toward the west and the gleaming 
cliffs of Gay Head. 

I don’t think there is anything in 
the world like flying west at sunset. 
The sea is still then, the sand lus- 
trous, the stone walls and hedgerows 
cleanly outline the fields. This was 
my moment of flying— tonight the 
sky was mine. My first solo had been 
but a fleeting episode of excitement. 
This was what I had long awaited, 
the thing 1 had always hoped flying 
would be to me. It was neither con- 
quest nor triumpli, but deep person- 
al satisfaction— and a moment of 
complete happiness. It was a certain 
kind of feeling that I believe only 
other fliers can understand and ex- 
perience, and I understand now why 
so many of them get tongue-tied 
when people ask what it’s like to be 
up there alone. 

All I can say is that it feels good — 
it feels real good — and for me it’s 
only just beginning. end 
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Courtly Manners 

Germany’s great Von Cramm long ago gave two 
brash young men a lesson they never forgot 
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W HEN I was growing up in Berlin 
(luring the 1920s, tennis was the 
pastime of the elite and the special 
favorite of the diplomatic corps and 
Its attendant international set, epito- 
mized by young Baron Gottfried von 
Cramm, one of Germany's leading 
players. Tennis became a passion with 
me but, as was made quite emphati- 
cally clear to me one afternoon in the 
fall of 1930, competence on the courts 
without a firm grasp of 
higher protocol could 
mean trouble. 

The revelation oc- 
curred on the occasion 
of my first visit to the 
indoor courts of the 
magnificent Berliner 
Tennishalle, which had 
opened that fall. 

Because my friend 
Hans Zehden and I had 
developed good games 
and had placed high 
in several local tourna- 
ments, club officials as- 
signed us to one of the 
new courts for an aft- 
ernoon hour of prac- 
tice a week. As “for- 
tennis-only” members 
of a local club, we were 
highly flattered by the 
honor. 

Hans and I were on 
time to the minute for 
our first session. On a 
neighboring court we 
were surprised and a little awed to see 
the tall, immaculate figure of Cramm 
playing an oddly desultory game 
against an equally tali but rather rum- 
pled opponent, who obviously was no 
match for him. We often had watched 
Cramm in big matches and admired 
the precision and power of his strokes, 
which some years later carried him 
into Wimbledon’s finals. Although 
Hans had once been commandeered 
as Gramm’s partner in a doubles 
match at the club which had adopted 


us, we were startled when he no- 
ticed us to the extent of waving his 
racket at us as we passed behind his 
court. 

“What do you know,” Hans com- 
mented with feigned nonchalance. 
“We’re really in the swim. I bet that’s 
an ambassador he’s got there, too.” 

We blasted away happily on hard- 
wood floors for several minutes and 
were set to play when a ball boy ap- 
peared at our net post. 

“The Herr Baron 
von Cramm inquires,” 
he announced respect- 
fully, “whether you 
would care to play in 
a doubles match.” 
Hans was ecstatic. 
“Ja, nalurlich," he 
said. “Tell him we’ll be 
right over. Chance of a 
lifetime to show him 
how good we are,” he 
went on when the boy 
had gone off. “Why, 
Meiisch, we can even 
heat them.” I scoffed, 
“Are you mad?” 

Hans’s voice sank to 
a conspiratorial mur- 
mur. “We’re both bet- 
ter than the fellow with 
him. We shut Cramm 
out as much as possi- 
ble, fire away at the 
other guy and we win. 
That will really get us 
noticed around here. 
They might even invite us to the next 
club ball.” 

Cramm and his partner were lean- 
ing on their rackets and chatting near 
the opposite ground line when we 
reached their court. They lifted their 
rackets in salute, and without further 
preliminaries Cramm brought the ball 
into play. Gramm's partner played 
nice, steady tennis, but his ground 
strokes had little length or force, he 
had an aversion to volleying and his 
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Write for a free booklet, “Exciting Adventures in Chicago”, . .or better yet, 
make your reservations now. 

Make it a family vacation — There's no charge for uncler-N-ycar-ohls in your room 
on Friday, Saturday, and Sunday. And, there's no charge for swimming or tennis. 
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Chicago, Illinois 


'‘Hail” to 

WHITBREAD’S 



“Cheers” for 

MACKESON'S 

IMPORTED ENGLISH STOUT 


Gen. U.S. tmporters: VAN MUNCHING & CO., INC. 
New York, Chicago. Beverly Hills, Miami 


For Thai tpedol litlle Somebody — A Unique NEW Toy 

THE KANGAROO KID 

MINIATURE TRAMPOLINE 

FUN galore; 
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Safety haniHena' 
keeps vigorous ac- 

control in small Play 
area. Haalthful, an- 
joyable devalopmont 



TEKAY PRODUCTS CO. 
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Where Goorl Sports 

Get Together 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

Circulation Now Over 850, 000 Weekly 


backhand was of the corkscrew va- 
riety which had gone out of fashion 
years earlier. 

Han’s plan worked perfectly at the 
beginning, and its success so encour- 
aged us that we played our best ten- 
nis. We treated Cramm’s partner to a 
mixture of our longest and hardest 
ground strnke.s, litlle chips to half 
court, cute drop shots and a shame- 
less series of lobs. At the end of the 
first round of serves we led 8 1. Then 
for a couple of games C ramm seemed 
to go berserk. He was all over the 
court and blasted the ball so hard 
that, when we managed to reach it, it 
nearly knocked the rackets from our 
hands. He <iuickly won two games, 
but while he was doing so our target, 
relieved of all responsibility except 
the return of service, wandered aim- 
lessly from one side of the court to 
the other. Finally, he laid a hand on 
Cramm’s arm and. to judge from the 
effect it had. gave him a stern lecture 
on the sin of stealing the game from 
one's partner. Although he wore a 
glowering expression for the rest of 
the match, Cramm restrained himself 
from further interference. 

Han.s ended tlie match with a hard 
smash whicli grazed Cramm’s part- 
ner's leg. We pounded each other on 
the back and jumped the net to meet 
the defeated pair. Cramm’s partner 
bowed to us and shook hands. 

"I have enjoyed the game very 
much, young gentlemen,’’ he smiled 
and walked off in the direction of the 
locker room. Cramm accompaniefl 
him to the door, then returned to us. 

“If my word counts for anything 
around here,” he almost shouted at 
us “you two won't disgrace this place 
again,” 

We could only gape at him. 

“You listen,” he roared. “Tennis is 
his only relaxation. He plays it for 
fun. He stopped here just to have a 
pleasant workout on the new courts. 
And you two baby elephants make 
him jump all over the place, so you 
can claim an idiotic victory. I could 
strangle you.” 

“Now wait,” Hans started indig- 
nantly, “We just played as well as we 
could. We won’t throw any match, 
not even for one of your fancy am- 
bassador friends.” 

''Amba.ssador?” Cramm .stared at 
us. “You’re stupider than I tliought. 
You’ve just made a fool of His Maj- 
esty, the King of Sweden.” 

— I’ETKR FURST 


SPORT SHIRTS-SMARTER THAN SMART! 



McGregor and modern science team 
with the most ancient of dye processes 
come up with the smart- 
sport shirts of the year. The rare, rich 
prized by generations of British 
fabrics new as tomorrow . . . 
cottons that never need ironing! 
for boys as well as men. 


lyrvnBWn. 595 |p5= 

TOMORROW TAKES SHAPE IN McGREGOR SPORTSWEAR McGregor-Doniger Inc . New York 16. N Y Tel; MU 91600 
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Like your pleasure the way Nature flavors it? 
REiLAX . . . this is the GENUINE! There’s a wholesome differentness in the flavor of 
CABIN STILL. Your first taste discovers it. Comes from our century-old natural sour 
mash recipe. Genuine COPPER DISTILLING, in our slow- 
poke way, creates our special Bourbon. And KENTUCKY 
WEATHER RIPENING, in open-air timber warehouses, 
seasons it to a rare gentleness. Try it tonight, if you want 
A Bourbon Man’s Bourbon. 




Cabin Still 

91 Proof 

Kentucky Straight 
Bourbon 


Distilled and Bottled solely by STITZKt. -Wki.I.FR Dis'I'II.I.KKV, F'itzgerald Rond, Louisville. Kentueky, Esliiblislii-d 18-19 
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The readers take over 


MOSCOW! FACTS AND FIGURES 

Sirs: 

You recently ran a chart comparing 
Rafer Johnson with the greatest decath- 
lon men beiore him, including Jim 
Thorpe 'SI, Aug. 111. 

I take exception to your conclusion 
that Johnson, because of better limes 
and di.stances. is the greatest ever. 1 sub- 
mit that a time-for-time and disiance- 
for-distunce comparison without regard 
for a 46-year lime lapse is a poor com- 
parison indeed. 

Therefore, I have prepared a chart com- 
paring John.son and Thorpe with their 
fellow competitors. 1 have compared, 
with the help of Sports Illiistrated, 


EVENT JOHNSON ('! 
IIHI mi'tcTji 10.6 

Uroad jump liS'e'j" 
Sholiiul 4S'2'4' 

High juinji 5'in«4’ 

lll)hurdl.-8 14.i> 

r>i»i-us 



RECORD DIFF. 

10.1 .n 

I'S'Kli* a ft. 2 in. 

BH'l” 14 ft. IPi in. 

in. l«iin. 

1S.4 l.Ti 

194’fi' 3»rt. 6>Ain. 

I.S'Si*' 2 ft. s>g in. 

2S1'2' 4.1 ft. 'tin. 

3:4I>.6 1:24.4 


EVENT THORPE CV 
lOOmc-K-r? 11.2 

Bnmd jump 22'2'4" 

Shulput 42'5i.<i’ 

llisth Jumi! 6'I>4’ 

40(1 m<'(iT5 32.2 

nohurdlin 1S.6 

Iliscus 12I'3t^’ 

f..!.. vault lO'TW' 

Jiivi-lin 14tt'lllK' 

I.OiKI meters 4:40-1 


I RECORD OIFF. 

10.6 .6 

24'11«' 2n. 9'5in. 

f.l ft. sfi. fii-iin. 

6'7' 5'iin. 

to .6 

156'IS' 34n.fliiin. 

13'2'4" 2fl. 6>..in. 
204'.'3‘i" 54n.H''Hin. 

3:r>3.R 44.3 


II. Archie Richardson’s Little Black Book 
and some reporters' calculations, John- 
son’s be.st against the current world rec- 
ords and Thorpe’s best against the rec- 
ords of 1912. The results show that in .six 
out of 10 events Thorpe’s marks were 
closer to the existing world record than 
were those of Johnson in Moscow. 

I think Rafer Johnson is the greatest 
all-round athlete in the world today and 
a credit to his race and his country. But 
I don't think he is the greatest ever. 

Jerky A. Burns 

Santa Monica, Calif. 


• ^’as Einstein a greater natural 
scientist than Xewton? Yes, if the 
yardstick is man's approximation to 
the ultimate truth. Xo, if a man is 
judged by his times and his contem- 
poraries. There is. as Roger Bannister 
pointed out last week in his reflec- 
tions on the Dublin milers, a physio- 
logical absolute which, axiomatical- 
ly, runners will never reach. In our 
opinion, he who comes closest to that 
ultimate harrier is by definition the 
greatest athlete.— ED. 

Sirs: 

With the tremendous uproar over Ra- 
fer Johnson’s remarkable performance in 
the decathlon in the meet with Russia, 
my curio.sity ha.s reached the breaking 
ptdni. 1 have never been able U) figure 
out the method of giving ptnnt.s in the 
decathlon. 

Bob Pfeifer 

Peoria, 111. 


• The International Amateur Ath- 
letic Federation has worked out a 
"performance curve’’ applicable to 
every track and field event. In the 
running events the curve shows the 
mathematical relation between actu- 
al performances over different dis- 
tances, expressing the relationship in 
terms of change of speed per 100 me- 
ters. From this curve 78 pages of sta- 
tistical tables have been worked out 
covering virtually all possible times 
and distances of all events. Shown 
below is that section which shows the 
relationship among eight running 
events and the point value for 21 
equivalent performance limes in each. 
The table shows, for example, that a 
time of 3 minutes over 1,000 meters 
is the performance equivalent of 38.01 
minutes over the 10,000-meter dis- 
tance. Both are awarded 331 points 
out of 1,500 maximum. — ED. 

no'fiiiued 




James P. Falvey 
President 

Electric Auto-Llte Co 


uave 

men 


"Suave" 
their hair 

with Suave for Men—the only hair- 
dressing that can't make hair 
greasy. It grooms more naturally, 
too . . . another reason why so ntany 
business leaders prefer Suave 
hairdressing. It's handier to use in 
the unbreakable squeeze flask. 

60^ and $1 ptutiox 


9uave 

FOR MEN 

The Luxury Hairdressing 


Anuw 
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Wherever Black & White Scotch 
Whisky is served, there’s a picture of 
pleasure to be seen. It’s the favorite of 
most folks, because its quality and 
character never change! 

BLACK ft WHITE 




BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. Y. 



SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


Sirs: 

Why (liiln’t Vlarlijnir Kut-s run the 
5,000 or 10,000 meters for Russia in the 
meet with the U.S.? 

Will he run in the European cham- 
pionships al Stockholm? How do his 
5,000-metcr times compare with Thomas’ 
three miles? Next year when the Rus- 
sians come here will the distances be 
English or metric? 

Patrick Palmer 

Lansing, Mich. 

• Kuts was out with a stomach ail- 
ment. For the Stockholm games, too, 
which started August 19, Kuts was 
similarly unavailable. When he set his 
record of for the 5,000-meter 

run last October in Rome no offi- 
cial time was taken at the three-mile 
mark, but observers conservatit'ely 
estimated the time as 13:10. Thomas’ 
time was 13:10.8. No official plans 
have been set for meeting at Phila- 
delphia next year, but the distances 
will probably be metric, as in most 
inlernalional evenLs. — ED. 

MOTOR SPORTS: FRISKY FIAT 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on the story of Lime 
Rock’s Lillie I.rf* Mans (SI, Augu-st 11). 
It was a wonderfully exciting day for all 
of us who drove in the race, and all the 
cars stood up extremely well for the gruel- 
ing 10 hours. 

I had the privilege of driving, as a pri- 
vate entry, a new Fiat 1100 to first place 
in class B, and I might add that two Fiat 
600s placed one and two in class E for the 
smallest cars. Our finish of over-all sev- 
enth was even greater te.stimuny to the 
ability of the Fiat 1100, since we defeated 
several factory-sponsored cars with con- 
siderably more horsepower. 

I thought you’d he intere.sted in get- 
ting this additional score on Lime Rock. 

W'brnkr E. Jatzke 

Ridgewood, N.J. 

A OOG IN THE MENAGERIE 

Sirs: 

Boston’s prime candidate for Virginia 
Krafl’.s dog education course (SI, July 
14, 31), a collie-beagle named Lassie, was 
the feature attraction at Franklin Park 
Zoo this week. The le.sson she learned: 
don’t go near the water. 

While her mi.stress, ll-year-old Pa- 
tricia Murphy, who was visiting the xoo. 
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was trying to fix leash to her collar, 
the year-old puppy slipped away and, 
hearkening to a possible retriever trace 
in her lineage, made a beeline for the zoo 
lagoon. 

Digging her way into the domicile of 
the ducks, mallards, swans, geese and 
seals, Las.sie let out a thundering yelp 
and dove into the pond, hot on the trail, 
and headed straight for the swans. But 
the latter ducked their heads under wa- 
ter, ostrich-style, a highly unnerving 
maneuver. 

The hubbub had attracted not only a 
crowd, but also the neighboring .seals, 
who promptly dove through a gap in the 
restraining fence for a firsthand account 
of the proceedings. At the first sealy 
bark, Lassie forgot all about his feathered 
prey. Here was big game. 

One .seal flipped up on the center island 
for a better view and Lassie followed, 
soggy, dripping, but undaunted. Crouch- 
ing, she began the stalk, circling warily. 
The gangly pup charged and the bemused 
seal somersaulted into the water, poor 
Lassie right behind her. This just wasn't 
her day. 

In the meantime, to the spectators’ 
delight, the park foreman, a police offi- 
cer and an attendant arrived on the 
scene and tried to corner Lassie on shore, 
to no avail until young Miss Murphy ap- 
peared. After much coaxing, Lassie re- 
turned through her newly dug tunnel. 
The crowd cheered. 

"In 10 years,” muttered an attendant 
to me, “I never saw anything like this. 
Praise be she stayed out of the lion house.” 

Erik Lund 

Boston 


TALK ABOUT RECORDS) 

Sirs: 

I was a little disappointed at not having 
seen anything about the world’s record 
talker. She is Mrs. Alton Clapp of Green- 
ville, N.C. Mrs. Clapp won the title by 
talking continuou.sly for 96 hours 54 min- 
utes and 11 seconds, a new record. The 
object was to win $750 in prize.s. 

Jimmy Waters 

Greenville, N.C. 

• See below for Mrs. Clapp’s magic 
moment.— ED. 





WRITES ABOUT CALIENTE 

Southern California ends at Caliente, and 
the long peninsular Mexican state of Baja 
California begins. 

On the hills and canyons near the track, 
the border city of Tijuana meets the border 
city of San Diego. At this season of the 
year, that geographic fact is celebrated 
with much joining of hands and rhythms 
under the title of Fiesta del Pacifico. 

The Fiesta queen herself is a case in 
point: brown-haired Elvia Aguilar. 21, com- 
mutes from her Tijuana home each day to 
work as secretary to the Catholic bishop of 
San Diego. 

Horse players commute in reverse to 
Caliente, and the traffic is thicker than 
ever during Fiesta weeks. 

On Sunday. Aug. 24, Executive Director 
John Alessio renews the running of the In- 
ternational Gold Cup. Thoroughbred stars 
and jockeys from the current Del Mar meet- 
ing will forget that Sunday is a day of rest, 
and the Del Mar crowd will be Alessio's 
guests at an after-the-races banquet. 

Horse players will be reminded that 
hands-across-the-border can reach all the 
way to the Caliente cashiers’ windows. 
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FOR YOUR FREE COLORFUL BROCHURE 
WRITE CALIENTE RACE COURSE 
Tijuana, Baja California, Mexico 


WELCOME... EVERYWHERE HE GOES 

There’s a reason. A fine binocular puts the active 
man face to face with the things he does just 
for fun -travel.., spectator sports. ..the whole 
outdoors. 

Chances are he’d prefer a Bushnell. He knows 
that they deliver a brighter, crystal-clear picture 
.,.an exciting front row view that’s reserved 
just for him. 

Bushnell offers 33 lifetime models, $9.95 to 
$135, with handsome leather case included — 
each backed by a 20 year guarantee and trial 
exchange privileges, of course. 

See Bushnell Binoculars at better sport shops, 
camera and department stores everywhere . . , 
certainly the finest gift in sight. 

SEND FOR FREE GIFT GUIDE 
"HOW TO SELECT BINOCULARS” 

Rushnell 

T68 Bushnell Bldg., Pasadena, Calif. 

In Canada, write: 5766 Fraser Street, Vancouver, B.C. 


DEPT. AO W. R. WEAVER CO. el paso, Texas 

^ ■ I A'.'M -U--! MA AU-T 4 •% ! I-IA J J ft-I-J 4 -k-wj j 


three. 


of view , 


P£ 


you like a little more magnification tharx 
a S’/i power scope gives you, but still want 
a wide field of view, the Weaver K3 Is made 
especially for you. Has the exclusive Weaver 
feature— fixed reticule comblrred with inter- 
nal adjustments; the reticule is constantly 
centered. Completely weather-proofed 
throughout; compression sealed. Priced 
about S38. See your sporting goods dealer 
demonstration and his actual prices. 


Pleose send new calolog ort Weaver-Scopes and Mounts 
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Pat on the Back 


Dow Finsterwald 

Member of Dunlop Golf Advisory Staff 
I9S7 Vordon Trophy Winner 
1950 PGA Champion 

says: 



Sold Oily Through Pro Shops 

DUNIOP SPORTING GOODS DIVISION 
500 5th Avenue, New York 36. N-Y- 



JUDY MOLL 




MARY SYLVANDER 


LORRAINE RUDOLPH 


‘Wish you were here’ 


Infinite is the variety of woman's 
place in summertime. Judy Moll, a 
10-year-old water baby from Toron- 
to, has been taking water ski cham- 
pionships away from her seniors, some 
almost twice her age, all summer long. 
Mrs. Vernon Rudolph of Winston- 
Salem, mother of five, mid-80s golfer, 
trapshooier and international fisher- 
woman, became the first woman this 
summer to take a marlin off the 
southeast coast. Mrs. Rudolph fought 


her fish for more than an hour, had 
to shoot 15 sharks who gobbled up 
an additional 75 pounds from her 
325-pound marlin. "It was,” says 
Mrs. Rudolph, "a wonderful break in 
the domestic routine.” Mrs. Mary 
Sylvander, who took up mountain- 
eering at 40, spends her weekends 
braced against the cliffs of New 
York’s Shawangunks. It all adds up 
to summer’s classic taunt, "Having 
wonderful time, wish you were here.” 
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Distilled 

IomdohDry 

Gin 

SSffiSKjj- 


FROM AN OID ENGUSH PRINT 


/Jicd ?mc/s /(Sl9 cw)^... 


Summer after Summer, more cooling gin drinks are made with Gordon’s 
than any other gin. Reason? Drinks never taste thin witii Gordon’s Gin. 
And that’s as true todav as it was back in 1769! 




no 


Gordon^ 






100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN • GORDON’S DRY GIN CO. LTD., LINDEN. N.J. 90 PROOF 






Token on Svper Anscochron<e color film al f 6.2; 1 500 second 


You couldn’t get a picture so true-to-life 
except with an Anscochrome film 

In bright sunlight or drcp shadow by candlrliglii or 
windowJiglii — you capture the natiira/ look of lif on 
AnS(-<K-hromf* color lilms. They have the speed that 
stops action, too -even under conditions im])ossible for 
ordinary color films. 

Regulor Anscochrome — Film Speed 32 makes any 
camera fine for color. It's easy to use. and gives you l>eau- 
liful color slides -plus, JJ‘ yon x\'ish. lovely color print.s. 

Super Anscochrome — Film Speed 100 -is (he fasu'st 
color film ever created. It brings you willunii time 
[xisurc. tripod, or extra lighting — low-light and higli- 
speed shots no one has ever raughi in color befon-. 

Color slides from regular nr Supi-r .-Xiiseochrome will 
delight you with their depth and brilJiance. Atid they 
cost less than half of what you'd pay for pictures from 
films that give you onh color prints. 

Color prints, tool ^’ou can luive Prinlon* color prints 
made from Anscochrome or nay color slides. Prinion 
jiriiits are plastic — no otlicrs coin()are in iK-autv. dui- 
abilitv. economv. .\nseti. Bingbanilon. X. V., .\ Division 
offJeneral .Aniline & Film Corjxiratinn. 
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